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ARISTOTLE’S CLASSIFICATION 


J. wave been led to offer the following re- 
marks on the classificatory scheme presented 
in Aristotle’s Politics, chiefly in consequence 
of a perusal of Mr. Newman’s masterly 
Introduction to this treatise. Mr. Newman’s 
discussion is always most instructive : but it 
seems to me that he does not give an 
adequate account of the development of 
Aristotle’s ideas of political classification, 
and, partly for this reason, does not ade- 
quately recognise certain fundamental diffi- 
culties that arise when we try to form a pre- 
cise conception of Aristotle’s nomenclature. 

I will begin by considering the origin of 
the classification.! Mr. Newman seems to 
me to carry caution too far in hesitating * to 
affirm that its immediate antecedent—so far 
as we have this in a literary form—is the 
classification in Plato’s /Politicus, which 
must be regarded as later than the essen- 
tially different scheme in the Republic. 

Let us imagine that Aristotle is a con- 
temporary author and that his Politics has 
just appeared, the Politicus of Plato being 
a well-known work of a deceased predecessor : 
it can hardly be doubted that a modern 
critic, taking Ar. Nic. Eth. VIII. x., Pol. 
III. vii., and Pol. VL. ii. together, would 
at once charge Aristotle with having 
borrowed his whole scheme from Plato 
without due acknowledgment, and then 
attempted to conceal his plagiarism by 
exaggerating his disagreement with his 
predecessor. In each case there is a six- 

1 T ought to say that my references to books and 
chapters are to Bekker’s octavo edition of 1878. 

2 See pp. 430, 433 of Mr. Newman’s first volume. 

3 See, in particular, Ar. Pol. VI. ch. ii. § 3, 
as compared with Plato, Politicus, p. 291 and 
p. 302, 
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OF FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


fold scheme ; the six forms of government 
distinguished are arranged in a pair of 
similar triads—one comprising the good 
or normal forms of government, the other 
the bad or perverted forms; the prin- 
ciple of arrangement in each triad is prima 
facie the number of those who hold supreme 
power; while both authors* arrive at the 
order of merit of the six forms by keeping 
the numerical order in one triad—the 
good—and inverting it in the other. We 
thus get as the order of merit in both 
schemes :— 

Kingship, 

Aristocracy, 

Constitutional Government or Constitu- 

tional Democracy, 

Simple Democracy, 

Oligarchy, 

Tyrannis. 

In each case again, it is remarked that 
the form third in order of merit has not in 
ordinary language a special name—though 
the difficulty thus caused is differently met 
by Plato and Aristotle respectively. 

All these characteristics are wanting in 
the classification in the Republic: and when 
we find divergent statements in two Platonic 
dialogues—one unlike Aristotle’s statement 
on the same matter and the other having 
close affinity to it—we are justified in re- 
garding the latter as chronologically later, 
unless there are strong counterbalancing 
arguments, which there do not appear to be 
in the present case. 

Doubtless the differences between the 


4 That is, Aristotle adopts the Platonic order of 
merit expressly in Nic. Eth. VIII. ch. x. and suggests 
it in Pol, III. vii. and VI. ii. 
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classification in the Politicus and the Aris- 
totelian scheme are of great importance : 
especially it is a fundamental difference that 
the polities at the top of Plato’s scale are 
distinguished from and contrasted with the 
ideal and only true form of government, 
because they put in the place of true states- 
manship the inferior substitute of rigid 
general laws. Thus the Kingship and 
Aristocracy xara vonov of Plato’s scheme are 
mere imitations of the true Kingship and 
Aristocracy : whereas in Aristotle’s scheme 
the place of the former is at first taken 
by the very ideal polity itself, in the two 
phases of Kingship and Aristocracy. But 
this difference is no obstacle to the 
filiation of the scheme ; while it supplies an 
additional reason for placing the VPoliticus 
in time between the epublic, which de- 
lineates the ideal polity under the rule of 
philosopher-statesmen, and the Laws, which 
works out for us a ‘second best state,’ to be 
well governed—in a second-rate way—by 
the maintenance of an elaborate system of 
constitutional and legal rules. 

Bearing in mind, then, the Platonic origin 
of Aristotle’s scheme, let us now turn to 
examine it more closely. The differences in 
the statements of it in (Nicomachean) Lthics 
VIII. x., Politics III. vii., and in Politics 
VL. ii., at first sight present no difficulty. 
It is evident that the statement in the 
Ethics is the earlier, written before Aristotle 
had reached the fulness of empirical know- 
ledge which the Politics exhibits ; since in the 
earlier statement all he thinks it necessary 
to say of the peraBacas of polities is 
that each good form has a tendency to 
change into the corresponding perverted 
form. But the six-fold classification remains 
apparently the same in both statements, 
and there is no palpable sign that Aristotle 
has changed either his general conceptions 
of the six forms, or his view of their order 
of merit. 

The case is different when we attempt to 
reconcile these general statements with the 
whole conception of the ideal polity worked 
out in Pol. III. and IV. First, it has 
to be noticed that in Jol, IIL. vii. 
there is no eapyess indication of order of 
merit among the three good forms. The 
reason, indeed, which led Plato to prefer 
the rule of One or Few to the best possible 
rule of Many is stated ; ‘it is possible that 
one or few may be eminent in merit, but 
the many can hardly be perfectly trained to 
excellence in general, but chiefly to martial 
excellence’: but the inference is not ex- 
pressly drawn that the government of One 
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or Few is preferable. And the course of 
the discussion suggests that Aristotle 
has intentionally avoided affirming any 
such preference. It is decided, (chap. xi.) 
that the Many though individually inferior to 
the Few Best, may be collectively wiser than 
the Few—they will certainly not always 
be so, but a certain kind of 7A7jG0s may be so 
in a well-ordered state—so that they will be 
collectively better qualified for the highest 
deliberative and judicial work, though not 
individually for executive magistracies, 
Then, further on, it becomes evident that 
Aristotle wishes to conduct Kingship— 
ideal Kingship—respectfully beyond the 
range of practical politics: it is a form of 
government only suitable when a family or 
an individual is pre-eminent in wisdom and 
virtue in a degree beyond experience. 

Monarchy being thus disposed of, how is 
Aristotle to deal with Aristocracy—taking 
this term as exclusive of Monarchy? Sup- 
pose we are constructing a government for 
the kind of community in which the Many 
are collectively superior to the Few, so that 
on Aristotle’s principles we give supreme 
deliberative and judicial power to the 
mhiGos, ave we to call it an Aristocracy? It 
hardly seems that we can call it so, in 
accordance with the original definitions in 
chap. vii.—which also seem to be maintained 
in the contrast between the dpioroxpatiKkév 
and roAurixov wAjOos in chap. xvii.:} and 
yet on the other hand we cannot avoid 
calling it so, if we find this to be the 
arrangement adopted in Aristotle’s ideal 
state, which is certainly conceived by him as 
Aristocracy in the strictest sense. And 
when he comes, in IV. chap. xiv., to decide 
the distribution of rule and subjection in 
the ideal state, it would certainly seem 
that Aristocracy in the original sense—the 
rule of a superior Few—has glided after 
Monarchy out of the range of practical 
politics. That there should be a class of 
persons so superior to all others as to be 
deserving of permanent rule is now found to 
be ob padiv dAaBeiv: it is accordingly de- 
cided that all the citizens in the ideal state 
are to rule when they come to advanced 
years. 

It may perhaps be suggested that the 
whole aggregate of these citizens may be 
viewed as Few in comparison with the serf- 
cultivators, artisans, and hired labourers 
who are subjects but not ‘parts’ of the 
state. But this would be inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s treatment of the Spartan con- 

1 There seems to be no adequate reason for re- 
garding this passage as an interpolation. 
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stitution: since, in considering (VI. ix.) 
how far it is oligarchical and how far 
democratical, he ignores the Helots alto- 
gether: the Demos of Sparta, of which he 
speaks here and in II. ix., consists entirely 
of Spartans. Again it may be suggested 
that the elder citizens of his ideal state will 
be a minority in comparison with the 
younger, who are to have only military and 
not political functions. And perhaps this 
is the explanation that Aristotle would 
have given of his continued adhesion to the 
view that Aristocrucy, in the strictest 
sense, is a ‘government of the Few’ (VI. ii. 
compared with IIT. vii.) ; but it is not easy 
to reconcile this explanation with the dis- 
cussions of Book III. For the aggregate 
of elder citizens would certainly seem to be 
‘Many’ in the sense in which the Many are 
contrasted with the Few Best in III. xi. ; 
and the aggregate of younger citizens, in 
relation to the elder, seems very unlike the 
dptotokpatikov Anos characterised in ITI. 
xvii. In short, Aristotle’s ideal Aristocracy 
turns out to be much more like his Polity 
or Constitutional Government—in the special 
sense of this term—than we should have 
supposed from the relation between the two 
in his general scheme ; and it seems reason- 
able to attribute this result to the fact that 
the scheme was not originally framed to fit 
the conclusions arrived at in the Politics. 
Somewhat similar difficulties meet us in 
the more realistic treatment of the classifi- 
cation which we find in the last three books. 
Here the ideal element of the original 
classification is left behind : but the cardinal 
terms employed in it are not laid aside. 
Kingship, Aristocracy, and Polity or Con- 
stitutional Government, reappear as terms 
denoting species of states found in experi- 
ence, though as ‘ Kingships have now ceased 
to come into existence,’ they naturally 
occupy a very subordinate place in this 
later discussion. But Aristocracy—in a 
new sense distinguished from the stricter 
and more ideal meaning of the term—has 
an important place in this later treatment, 
no less than Polity or Constitutional 
Government in the special sense: taken 
together they represent Avistotle’s political 
ideal reduced to its most practicable form. 
When, however, we ask what are the exact 
relations of the two conceptions to each 
other, and to the two more prevalent types 
of government, denominated Oligarchy and 
Democracy, it is hard to obtain from 
Aristotle a clear and consistent answer ; 
partly from the fact that he is led to some- 
what different results on different lines of 
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thought and that the results are imperfectly 
harmonised ; partly on account of the in- 
fluence exercised on his mind by the current 
usage of terms, without his being completely 
aware of it, 

This last-mentioned source of difficulty is 
especially noteworthy in his use of the term 
mwoAtte(a, in the narrower meaning in which 
it corresponds to the English term ‘Con- 
stitutional Government’ rather than ‘ Con- 
stitution.’ The inconvenience of employing 
the same word to denote genus and species 
is obvious; but one must do Aristotle the 
justice to admit that he struggled against 
it ; since in the Hthics (VIII. x.) he proposed 
Tiywokparia in the special meaning. We 
must suppose that the drift of usage was 
too strong for him, and that zodireéa in 
ordinary political discussion had come to be 
employed both in the wider meaning that 
Aristotle gives it and also in something like 
the narrower meaning. 

I think, however, that it is evident from 
his own language that zodcreia, like the 
English term ‘constitution,’ is more 
naturally used in a sense intermediate 
between Aristotle’s general and_ special 
senses ; @.e. to include all forms of govern- 
ment designed to prevent—and which in 
some degree tend to prevent—oppression by 
persons governing. In: this intermediate 
sense the term would not be applied to 
Simple Monarchy, whether Heroic or Tyran- 
nical: but it might be applied to any form 
of republican government, though it would be 
more properly applicable to forms of govern- 
ment that were well adapted for the end of 
preventing governmental oppression, and 
tended to attain this end in a high degree, 
than it would be to those that were ill- 
adapted to this end and manifestly realised 
it to a very imperfect extent. There are 
several passages in which this intermediate 
meaning appears to me evidently to attach 
to the term as used by Aristotle ; though 
it is not clearly distinguished by him from 
one or other of the two meanings that he 
expressly recognises. For instance, when 
we compare the accounts of the historical 
succession of governments in III. xv. 

and VI. xiii. I think we must recognise 
the presence of the intermediate meaning. 
When we are told, VI. xiii., that 7 zpwrn 
mohiteia év tots “"EAAnow éyévero peta tas 
Baotrg<ias éx tay ToAcuovvTwr, We obviously 
cannot understand zoAcreta to be used in the 
widest sense in which it includes Baotrc/a, 
any more than it is so used in the parallel 
passage in III. xv., where we are told that, 
ceasing to submit to kings, e{jrovv Kowédv tt 
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Kat joAureiav kabicracavy. At the same time, 
we cannot well understand the term to be 
used in the narrow sense in which it includes 
Oligarchy ; since Aristotle goes on to say 
that the original wodire‘a that immediately 
succeeded the kings was formed ék rav irméwr, 
and he has already told us, VI. iii., that there 
was always Oligarchy in states where év rots 
immots 9 Ovvapis Hv. I think, therefore, that 
we must here introduce the intermediate 
meaning. So again at the end of VI. iv., 
where he says that Extreme Democracy 
might be justly affirmed to be od wodArreia, 
Grou yap pi) VopoL Gpxovow, otk Ext. TodtTELa : 
here the intermediate meaning is clearly 
required. That rupavvis was od woditeia would 
be a trite and familiar proposition ; what 
Aristotle is here concerned to maintain is 
that the affirmative may be made with equal 
justiceof Extreme Democracy ;although there 
is of course a wider sense in which both are 
moAuretau. 

This intermediate meaning of zodrreia, 
sometimes blending with the general and 
sometimes with the special use of the term, 
seems to me a serious impediment in the way 
of forming a clear and consistent conception 
of Aristotle's nomenclature. In particular, 
the influence of this intermediate meaning on 
the more special sense is partly the source 
of the difficulty that I tind in determining 
the relation of Polity (special) to Aristocracy 
(loosely so called). For the line of thought 
which this influence suggests leads Aristotle 
to place Polity (special) midway between 
Oligarchy and Democracy : it is conceived as 
a form of government which gives the 
adequate security against governmental 
injustice that Oligarchy and Democracy fail 
to give—failing more completely in propor- 
tion to the completeness with which the 
one-sided principle of either is carried out. 
On this view, the most perfect type of Polity 
(special) will be a form of government in 
which these opposing principles are perfectly 
balanced, so that when we compare it with 
Oligarchy it will seem a Democracy and when 
we compare it with a Democracy it will seem 
an Oligarchy : while on either side of this 
ideal mean the species called Polity will 
include constitutions slightly diverging from 
the mean—constitutions in which the balance 
inclines somewhat towards either Oligarchy 
or Democracy, but which are still more 
balanced than the most moderate of the 
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forms of government to which these depre- 
ciatory terms are properly applicable. ‘This 
is the view taken throughout chap. ix. of 
Book V1., and also in other passages: e.g. 
the most temperate Oligarchy is said to be 
ovveyyus TH Kadoupevy Toditeta (VIL. ch. vi.). 

But at the same time a different view of 
the position of Polity (special)—not easy to 
reconcile with the above—is suggested by 
the traditional scheme, which Aristotle has 
not abandoned. According to the tradi- 
tional scheme, Polity (special) is decidedly 
more akin to Democracy than to Oligarchy : 
it is the type of which Democracy is the 
perversion just as Oligarchy is the perver- 
sion of Aristocracy : hence we find (VI. iii.) 
that it is popularly reckoned as a Democracy, 
just as Aristocracy is reckoned a species of 
Oligarchy. And this relation of Oligarchy 
and Democracy to Aristocracy and Polity 
respectively is clearly maintained in Aris- 
totle’s view, when ‘ Aristocracy’ is taken in 
its looser and less ideal sense. But on this 
view it seems necessary that such Polities 
(special) as incline towards Oligarchy should 
be somehow brought within the class of 
Aristocracies : because otherwise both 
Oligarchy and Democracy would appear 
to be equally perversions of Polity (special). 
Hence I cannot agree with those who 
regard as an interpolation the sentence at 
the end of V1. vii., in which Aristotle 
definitely includes under the term Aris- 
tocracy—in the looser sense—‘all cases of 
Polity (special) that incline towards Oligar- 
chy.’ But I admit that there is a strong 
temptation to introduce the interpolator 
here ; since I do not see how to reconcile 
the view taken in this sentence with Aris- 
totle’s general conception of Aristocracy as 
implying regard to merit, as distinct from 
regard to wealth or numbers. 

I might go on to show in detail the difli- 
culty of distinguishing aristocratical, ‘ politi- 
cal,’ and oligarchical institutions. But my 
paper is already too long ; and 1 have per- 
haps said enough to show how the most 
important part of Aristotle’s political no- 
menclature suffers from the double difficulty 
of adapting the expression of his own 
opinions, on the one hand to the scheme 
received from his predecessor, and on the 
other hand to the common thought expressed 
in the common usage of terms. 

H. Sipewick. 
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SOPH. OLD. TYR. ll. 44—45. 


ws TOLTW epTEipoLol Kal TAS TYEopas 
locas bpd pddvota tov Bovdevpadtor. 


TuIs passage is most exhaustively treated 
by Prof. Jebb in his recent edition of 
Sophocles’ plays. He devotes more than 
eleven pages of his appendix towards eluci- 
dating these lines, and successfully refutes, 
in my opinion, Kennedy’s translation of the 
words vypdopas tov BovAevparwv by ‘compa- 
risons of counsels.’ His chief arguments 
are (1) that the word gvypdopd nowhere else 
bears the meaning of ‘comparison’ in all 
classical literature; (2) that even if such 
usage could be admitted, the order of words 
is decidedly obscure, the genitive taév Bov- 
Aevparwv being so far removed from the 
noun gvpdopds, the extraordinary meaning 
of which would scarcely be imagined by 
the listener, even if the qualifying genitive 
were close at hand. To my mind, this self- 
same argument might be used against Prof. 
Jebb’s version of the passage, which follows 
that of an old scholiast and which trans- 
lates the phrase by ‘the issues of their 
counsels.’ I do not deny that the phrase 
tas Evpdopas tov Bovdevxpdérov might mean 
‘the occurrences that have to do with their 
counsels’ as Prof. Jebb argues, but I con- 
tend that €vyzdopa, when found alone with- 
out modifying genitive close at hand, is ‘a 
turn of events,’ either ‘hap’ or ‘ mishap,’ 
usually the latter. Now the listener would 
most certainly regard the word here as 
signifying ‘mishaps’ or ‘troubles,’ there 
being no modifier near by and the intensive 
kai requiring some stronger idea than sim- 
ple ‘hap’ or ‘occurrence’ would convey. A 
careful reading of the lines will I think 
impfess this fact on the reader’s mind. 
How then do we explain the genitive rév 
Bovrevpatov! It is the causal genitive, the 
same construction precisely as in line 48, 
THs Tapos mpoOvpias (ct. ll. 697 and 1478). 
We may translate then: ‘Since I see gene- 
rally that in the hands of wise and experi- 
enced men even troubles (calamities) turn 
out prosperously, by reason of their coun- 
sels.’ There can be no question as to the 
suitability of this rendering to the fore- 
going lines, or as to the evident force of 
kat in it, whereas I must confess that to me 
Jebb’s reading, though so stoutly defended 
by him on the ground of its harmony with 
the preceding lines, seems decidedly lacking 
in such accord, and falls rather flat, re- 


quiring a somewhat far-fetched explanation 
both in regard to its proper position in the 
argument, and the force of the xaé. In 
defence of my reading I append the follow- 
ing additional remarks: 

(1) Svpdopaé in 1. 33 and 1. 515 certainly 
means ‘unhappy turn of affairs’ or ‘trou- 
bles’; so also, I think, in 1. 454, though 
Prof. Jebb thinks otherwise. If it be true 
that everywhere else in this play the word 
has the sense of ‘ troubles,’ it is most pro- 
bable that it possesses the same meaning in 
the passage before us. 

(2) In line 87, the phrase cai ra dvodopa 
occurs, where I think the words are almost 
exactly synonymous with the kai ras Euydopas 
here, the same emphasis belonging to the 
xat. In like manner I consider the etrvyeiv 
of line 88 about equivalent in meaning to 
foéoas as found here. There, Creon remarks 
that ‘even calamities might turn out well, 
if’ ; here, Oedipus is told that ‘ even calami- 
ties oft end prospercusly in the hands of 
wise men.’ Surely this likeness of ex- 
pression is more than a mere coincidence, 
and forms a strong argument in favour of 


my proposed translation. 
K. E. Crossy. 


It requires some courage to attack 
once more these notorious lines. One’s 
justification for such audacity must lie in 
the fact that the most acute and lucid edi- 
tors fail to satisfy each other. Professor 
Jebb adduces passages to support the sense 
évpdopas =‘ issues,’ but to me it appears 
that the meaning ‘ haps’ is in each case all 
that we have any real right to attach to the 
word. The rhythm and the separation in 
position of Povdrevpatrwv from vpdopds, 
though not remarked upon by Professor 
Jebb, have always seemed to me a difficulty 
in the way of joining those words. Again, 
the metaphor in {#cas cannot be the same 
as in other passages quoted for the figura- 
tive Gv. In Antig. 457 & taira ‘these 
laws live,’ z.e. ‘do not become obsolete,’ and 
the drys OvéAAa Gor of Aeschylus (of fires 
‘not yet extinct’) are easy enough. Sub- 
stitute aor Evpdopat PBovdevpatwv, ‘the 
issues of counsels live,’ and one cannot ex- 
plain this as=‘are not yet dead’ ‘or do not 
become obsolete.’ We must go further and 
make fao. simply = oévover, and for this a 
true parallel is wanting. 

In any case the explanations given are 
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super-subtle, and the two senarii, as they 
stand, would puzzle even the quickest wits of 
an Athenian audience. 

The first line naturally suggests the sense 
‘since in the case of the experienced even 
what falls by chance...... 7; and, whatever 
may be the wording of the next line, it is 
instinctively felt that the general sense is 
‘with people of skilled experience even 
what turns out by accident is apt to lend 
itself to serving their ends.’ 

We come to you, says the priest, who are 
first « re oupdopais Biov & Te datpovwr 
ovvad\Aayats, and we desire you to give us 
help, as perchance you may be able from the 
hint of some god or man (cf. Odyss. i. 282 
qv tis To eirnor Bporav ij Ocaav axovoys éx 
Aws). We think you above all men likely to 
have met with such a hint and to know how to 
use it, for I see that with men of shrewd 
experience even what chances to fall in 
their way gives them hints as to their best 
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course. To the inexperienced gvydopai are 
Evpdopai only, but to the epreipor there are 
accidents in their affairs, which taken 
aright lead on to success. 

The word wanted instead of fécas is one 
which shall mean ‘ give a hint’ or ‘ advise’ ; 


and in view of dyynv, and as an easy cor- ° 


rection I suggest yp aoas, the participle of 
xpaw. ‘For I see that in the case of the 
shrewdly experienced even chance haps are 
very apt to serve as oracles touching their 
plans.’ 

The genitive of reference with ypwcas is 
Sophoclean: ef. Oed. Col. 355 & roté’ éxpy- 
oOn oopatos. Phil. 439 dvagiov piv dwros 
eEepyoopa. El. 317 rod caovyvytov ri dys ; 
ete. 

In Oed. Tyr. 11 orép£avres (al. orééavtes) 
still seems to me quite unnatural. Have 
the claims of or’avres been considered 1 


Tuomas G. Tucker. 


NOTES ON HERODAS. 


i. 3. Taoseee Ovpnv eowoe: TL OV Seyprarves 

accov tpore\Ow nv tdov Tapys accor 

Adopting ris tiv Ovpny ; (7.¢. érdrage : cf. 
Ar. Ran. 38) I would suggest that the next 
word is the answer of Gyllis the visitor, 
éywye, ‘It’s I.’ There is no reason why she 
should have three questions put to her before 
she makes any answer. 

30. 6 Baorrcis xpyords. The order of the 
words is remarkable. Are we to regard 
B. x. as forming a sort of indivisible com- 
pound expression? Cf. Eur. Cyclops 174 
tiv KixAwros dpabiav yaipew KeXevwv Kat TOV 
bdbarpov pécov: Aesch, Lum. 653 7d pntpods 
ais’ dpatwpov eyxéas 7édot. 

ii. 87. yy 8 owv es ta Sovta cwpata 

orevont 
KNS Bacavov alTyt 

olov and 7a can hardly go together. Per- 
haps we should read jv 8 otv te és Ta. K.7.A. 
Battarus first supposes that there will be no 
witnesses and that the court will have to 
judge yopy dixaia, like Athenian dicasts 
when the law did not direct them: but it 
may be (jv & otv) that Thales will call for 
the evidence of the slaves. The loss of 7 
would lead to the corruption of ovv. 

iii. 56. aAA ex te cor Aaprpiocxe Kar Prov 

ampnéw 
eoOAnv redorev at Se Kayabwv Kupoats 
pn Aacoov avrwt Mytpoitysn erevyxeo 
e€er yap ovdev peetov 


In 57 aide (the Muses) has been suggested 
and seems very probable : ef. line 1. (Perhaps 
we ought to read it also for w5e in 96, where, 
as the boy is not yet in fetters, dd¢ is hardly 
suitable.)  i...reAotev kayabdv Kipoats seems 
to mean ‘if you wish that ete., so may 
ete.’: ef. Theocr. xv. 70 zor 76 Atos, & te 
yévowo evoaipwv, avOpwre, prrAdcoeo THPTEXO- 
vov pev. At Kipoats, when Metrotime is in 
the middle of her sentence, Lampriscus 
breaks in. Read péooov for Aaccov, as | 
have before suggested, and perhaps pou 
before ézev’xyeo: a second yy would be too 
urgent: then éfes for efa, ‘you shall get 
what you want all the same without any 
more words,’ comparing Theocr. xi. 42 é£ets 
ovdev éAacoor, though the meaning is not 
quite the same. 

93—4 prove, I think, that the lines pre- 
ceding are spoken by L. and contain some- 
thing which M. promises to repeat to her 
old husband, 

iv. 24. avra should apparently be airy, 7.c, 
the statue, not the letters. Is Ados used 
elsewhere of a statue ? 

26. kaddv épywv is surely an exclamation, 
not as R. takes it. 

28. In the light of épets here and in 33, 
57, 73 (2)=Aé€yos av, Theocr. xv. 79 Gedv 
xepvypara daceis Should perhaps be taken in 
the same way. Are there any other such 
futures in Theocritus ? 
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38. ei pn Tus airy cide BataAnv, BAdWas 

eis TOUTO TO cikOViopa py...ns SeicOu. 

[ think now that wWvxis is the most likely 
word to fill the gap. 

42. Perhaps od got A€yw (to Cottale), 
é\Aa. As it stands, the question is most 
awkward, and H. would surely have written 
airy, A€yw cot. The py in 43 can hardly be 
right. 

69. mpyoow. mpygeav? 

v. 42. cat ov por Apnxwv | ndn dapapre oor 
eav ovTos yyyTat. dn ehopdpre: tiv av ovTos 
yyjrat (7.e. dd06v) is not much like the MS. 
but gives the right meaning and metre. 
Perhaps oo. iv av, but co. would be oddly 
placed. 

69. pn’ ate adAa vey pev avtov x.7.A. Even 
if we could turn -arz into an imperative, it 
is out of the question that dAAa viv pe 
should go with it, as some critics have sup- 
posed, dAAa viv pev goes with ddes in 72, 
which seems to take here a double accusa- 
tive: cf. viv pév o° addyjow in 81. py cate 
perhaps conceals px todro y', i 8) ov y’, or 
something similar. 

79. Must not éywy be éxovr’ after éwurdv 
cidnoee? but I do not know how to alter 
OUTO. 

85. It seems impossible that Bitinna can 
close this angry scene by promising, as has 
been thought, to marry the man to Cydilla, 
especially as there is no suggestion of their 
wishing it. Not so end ‘the venom 
clamours of a jealous woman.’ Rather per- 
haps she holds out to him ironically a 
pleasant prospect of punishment under the 
figure of a éopry. It is hardly possible that 
this word can be first three syllables and 
then two, nor is it likely otherwise that H. 
would make it three: there are therefore 
two syllables missing after dyéAe. 

vi. 17. For oe read pe, cf. 46 and 86. 
Nooopa stands alone iii. 77 and 86. 

27. Read yvvatkas airy pay yovy mor 
e€xtpivy and join to the previous line. I am 
afraid this goes to help the unfavourable 
interpretation of the poem. 

52. Read 6 éyyvs. 
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55. 1 paxapiris gives us an anapaest in the 
fourth foot. R. is hardly justified in think- 
ing that the word could be treated as a 
proper name (cf. ‘Edeoiov in the fifth foot 
of iv. 72). I suggest ) paxdpuos. Cf. frag- 
ment i. of Aristophanes Taynvicraé (8a tadra 
yap Tow kai KaAovyTat paxdprot | tas yap Aye 
tis, 6 pakapitys otxerat) and Plato Laws 947 
D (rov paxdpiov yeyovera). 

Y1. adA ovv tor ovyt. Read ddd’ ody (or 
ov y’) dr ovyi. My suggestion in the 
Academy, October 24, was wrong. 

vii. 3. Is not ob pargv, Myrtpoi, éyo Pra 
oe spoken by Cerdo? 

78. éedipnoas gives a wrong meaning. 
Something like eéepuvyoas is needed. 

92. mpos rad’ ci O€Xes oKerrev. I have no 
doubt oxérrev should be oxazre, referring to 
the obscure raillery of 83—90. 

99. oratipas wévre could not be an answer 
to the genitive técov. It depends on AaBeiv 
in 101. In 98 the stop should perhaps be 
put before waduw. 

102. Ki réooapds por Sapexors trdayxyrat. 
It seems worth while to suggest that dape- 
kovs may be a gloss on rogdtas, a8 dotpa- 
yada is on dopxddes in iii. 7. Darics seem 
to have been sometimes called togora: from 
the figure on them: see Plut. Ages. 15. (Mr. 
Headlam has suggested ypvaéous, but would 
not that be a spondee?) Darics are men- 
tioned again in line 122, and their men- 
tion may throw some light on the date of 
these poems. Apparently it is not known 
how soon after the Macedonian conquest 
they went out of circulation, but Mr. Head 
(Jlist. Num. p. 698) seems to think that no 
new ordinary darics were struck after that 
time. This favours a tolerably early date 
for Herodas. 

Frag. 5. Read 7 avyn. 

Hersert RICHARDS. 


P.S. I add a conjecture on the third and 
longest fragment of the Antiope lately pub- 
lished by Prof. Mahaffy. Line 57 runs xai 
Aéxtpa 6 pev OnBata...erar yapwv. The im- 
perfect word is perhaps racerat. 


ABNORMAL DERIVATIONS. 


THE precise canons which are to decide 
whether a derivation is or is not justifiable 


do not yet appear to have been laid down 


with sufficient strictness ; nor is the task an 
easy one. Much must always depend upon 





the logical equipment of the etymologizing 
mind. At the same time I do not despair 
of seeing certain broad rules formulated 
which may not be transgressed, and in the 
faint hope of contributing to this desirable 
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result, I proceed to urge a few objections to 
a derivation proposed in the last number of 
this Review. 

I think I may fairly presume that Mr. 
Wharton’s paper on p. 11 is elicited by my 
reference to his derivation of norma in vol. 
V. p. 219. It is only right therefore to 
admit that—quite apart from the evidence 
he brings—if his derivation in Etyma Latina 
had rested on the same reasoning as he now 
adduces I should not have referred to it so 
slightingly. Zhen he said in effect : ‘ norma 
by Latin phonetic laws may mean “ ninth,” 
i was the ninth letter in certain non-Latin 
alphabets, therefore norma can =’; or this : 
‘l was the ninth letter of the genuine 
Faliscan alphabet, later Faliscan inscrip- 
tions in the Latin alphabet have a right- 
angled /, therefore the Latin name for a 
right-angled instrument was ‘‘ ninth ” ’—and 
the latter line of thought he does not seem 
to have quite deserted. But now, he also 
asserts that 7 was the ninth letter of the 
Latin alphabet and therefore *ndnima 
‘ninth’ could mean / and so be applied to 
an l-shaped instrument. We now enter 
the domain of argument and it is necessary 
to examine the sequence of the propositions 
and the evidence to support them. 

The three points which Mr. Wharton pro- 
poses to prove are not logically sufficient to 
establish his conclusion : it is necessary for 
him to prove (1) that / was the ninth letter 
of the Latin alphabet, (2) that at the same 
date it contained a right angle, (3) that 
subsequently mm became rm in Latin, (4) 
that the change of sense is not too violent. 
It is essential however to remember that 
this train of reasoning is self-infirmative and 
not self-confirmative. 

The only proof of the first proposition that 
is to be found in Mr. Wharton’s paper is the 
conjectwre that the early Latin alphabet did 
not contain G or K. But the very fact that 
K was not used except in a few abbrevia- 
tions is proof positive that it never dropped 
out of its alphabetical position, for if so it 
would never have been restored. And who- 
ever introduced the character G, and how- 
ever late it was introduced, it certainly was 
placed in the position occupied by Z, that is, 
seventh. This is at once an argument in 
favour of an early date for its introduction, 
and as near proof as any fact can be, that F 
and H never stood next each other in alpha- 
betical order. 

As regards the second point I do not 
quite understand what Mr. Wharton means 
by ‘the early Italian L.’ ‘Italian’ in this 
connexion is generally used as a convenient 
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term for the common element in all the 
dialects—which assuredly was never written 
down. It is just as well to keep the dis- 
tinction perfectly clear between the history 
of the Italian dialects and the history of the 
Italian alphabets. The latter are all clearly 
traceable to Greek prototypes,! the former 
are all to be traced to an independent 
branch of the Indo-European stock which 
must have separated into dialects centuries 
before writing was thought of. It is 
therefore equally wrong to speak of an 
Italian alphabet and to speak of deriving 
Latin from Greek. However we will assume 
Mr. Wharton to mean that the early Latin 
L had an acute angle. He goes on: ‘The 
right-angled L appears in Latin inscriptions 
from about 200 B.c.’ (p. 11). This is true, 
but why the context? The other examples 
add no weight, for every one of these alphabets 
was borrowed from the Latin after 150 B.c. 
and therefore of course contained the right- 
angled L. 

Again the rule that nm becomes rm in 
Latin, is, with all due respect to Mr. 
Wharton, not proven. As *ndnima—norma 
is under discussion the proof rests on two 
examples, carmen and germen. If these are 
to support *ndnima—norma they must = 
*canimen, *genimen respectively. Then the 
question arises—Why did anima not become 
*arma ?? If on the contrary *canmen *gen- 
men be the original forms these must have 
been formed or at least been in existence 
after *ndnima suffered syncopation. But ex 
hypothesi *nonima was only formed after 
200 B.c. and therefore *canmen must have 
existed later than the time of Plautus. Now 
as the word occurs twice on the fragments 
of the XII. Tables which are preserved—- 
and we know how carefully these were 
cherished—is it likely that a form *canmen 
if such had existed would have been so 
completely displaced by the new-fangled 
carmen (in the middle of only the second 
century B.C.) that Varro should know no 
better than to derive carmen like Camena, 
from cas-men?? Again, at least two alter- 


! The Greek prototype of the Latin alphabet is 
probably to be seen on the Nwmasioi-inseription 
(Journ. Phil. xvi. 196). It bears a striking resem- 
blanee to that of Veii (cf. the table in Miiller’s 
Handb, vol. i.) and this is true of the Umbrian and 
Etruscan alphabets. We may therefore, I think, 
fairly regard the Greek alphabet in its Veian form as 
the parent of Italic alphabets proper. Geographical 
reasons also render this probable. 

* The answer to this may be that *cdnimen 
*génimen were the forms ; but this would need great 
hardihood. 

3 LZ. L. vii. 3. p. 70 (Steph.). The passage is 
corrupt but I think it cannot be reasonably doubted 
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native derivations are possible for each of 
these words. Carmen may (1) come from a 
root k a r—ef. Oscan carneis Umbr. karu !— 
or (2) it may come regularly from cas-men (if 
Varro’s testimony be accepted) either on 
Mr. Conway’s hypothesis (Verner’s Law, 
p- 14) that accentual laws retained the r (2), 
or by supposing the form to have been 
*cas-i-men and that syncopation took place 
after the change from s to 7 between vowels.” 
So germen may be from ger, ef. Skt. gir 
‘verschlingen,’ Gk. Bopa &c.—the sense will 
be ‘ edible shoots,’ or from the root ges of 
gero as above. 

The rule is therefore supported by only 
two examples, both of which are doubtful : 
if any further consideration is needed to 
turn the scale against the rule, it may be 
found in the great improbability of the 
change on phonetic grounds. 

The morphology of * nonima might becalled 
in question as it is a uniqueexample of a Latin 
adjective formed from a primary numeral by 
means of the suffix -mo-, but I pass it by, 
and turn to the question of sense develop- 
ment. That a word meaning simply ninth 
could associate itself mentally with a 
character of the alphabet, and so with a 
tool similarly shaped, is to me incredible. 
Of course much must be left to individual 
taste and judgment in this matter, as one 
will think easy what to another seems im- 
possible. I do not think however that any 
of Mr. Wharton’s parallels bear him out. 
‘L-square’ escapes fully two-thirds of the 
difficulty. Let Mr. Wharton try the effect 
of ‘Gimme twelve’ on the next carpenter 
he meets, and he will appreciate the position 
of the luckless Roman workman who first 
(on his hypothesis) saluted his mate with 
‘cedo normam.’ 

Mr. Wharton says the alphabetical order 
was more familiar to the ancients than to 
us—a proposition which will not commend 
itself to every one ; but even if it were true, 
the knowledge of the alphabetical order of 
the letters does not necessarily bring with 
it a knowledge of their numerical value. 
Quintilian could use sexta to mean F, but the 
sense was clear from the context: its 
proper name was F-littera (cf. Cie. De Div. 


that this is the sense. Curiously enough he goes 
on to derive cano trom this same root cas. 

1 xelpw may also belong to this root. kr-is— 
kalpw which becomes kefpw as xratvw etc. became 
kreivw etc. Cf. s-kr-id—Lit. skiriu. The root was 
therefore s-ka*r, and gives also kgio- coriwm, and skr- 
to- scortum. The guttural may have been velar, see 
Etyma Latina, s.vv. 

* Compare Brugmann’s similar explanation of 
verna, Grds, ii. p. 137. 
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i. 13, 23). The parallels from Greek can 
hardly be taken seriously. The Greek 
numerical system is of course based on the 
alphabet.’ What right have we to draw 
analogies from this to Latin which shows 
no trace of such a system? Had L two 
numerical values ? 

A new derivation of norma is moreover 
not wanted, and therefore there is absolutely 
nothing to be gained by still further loosen- 
ing the far too lax laws of Latin etymology. 
It is of course improbable that norma is a 
borrowed word from the Greek yvwpipy, for to 
begin with the g would not have been lost 
unless it was a very early borrowing. Still, 
norma is akin to yvopipos, and is thus derived. 
There existed in the hypothetical ‘ Ursprache’ 
a root of the form g(e) n, and a suffix of the 
form a, ¢, 6,4 which was atlixed to verbal roots 
in their weak form. We thus get three 
secondary roots gna, gné, gnod. The 
last named form is found in Latin in (g)nosco. 
A common adjectival suffix in LE. was -ro-, 
which is affixed to this very root in gnarus. 
We are accordingly justified in postulating a 
pre-Latin §nd-ro-, secondary adjectival 
form gn d rim o-, whence grormo- and normo- 
by regular change. As for the sense, take 
a plank ; there are endless lines to be drawn 
across it, but only one which cuts it square. 
Why should this not be called norma linea 
‘the line to be known’ (or even ‘ well- 
known’ pace Mr. Wharton)? If then the 
perpendicular were called norma, the tool 
used to find it might naturally be so called.5 
To some extent confirmatery of this is the 
fact that the ethical use, which is the 
earlier, agrees better with the sense ‘ per- 
pendicular’ than with the tool for finding it. 
This renders it more probable that the name 
was transferred from the line to the tool 
than vice versa. 

The above is not written in any partisan 
spirit. Mr. Wharton’s derivation violates 
no theory of mine, but he has challenged 
refutation. After weighing to the best of 
my ability every particle of evidence on 
both sides I am compelled to believe (1) that 
7 never was the ninth letter of the Latin 
alphabet and (2) certainly not in the form 
L, (3) that mm does not become rm in Latin, 
(4) that the change of sense is highly im- 
probable, and (5) that the old derivation is 
satisfactory. H. D. Darsisuire. 


° It is quite probable that the simple numeration 
from 1 to 24 preceded the more elaborate decimal 
system. 

4 These were either one suffix by Ablaut, or threc 
independent suffixes. 

5 So regula implies linea, afterwards transferred to 
the instrument. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE LATIN GERUND. 


In his friendly criticism of my explanation 
of the ending -undus -endus as a -jo- deriva- 
tive from the verbal noun in -on- -en-, Mr. 
Dunn justly insists upon the scanty extent 
of the direct evidence that there was to offer 
for the change of -ni- to -nd-. I had 
acknowledged this as the weakest point of 
the theory, adding however, what is still 
true, that if it had not been so, that is if 
the gerund had owed its form to any 
phonetic process of which we possessed many 
examples, its origin must have been long 
since identified. What seemed and still 
seems to me decisive in its favour is the 
number of parallels there are to this method 
of formation,! the addition of -io- to a verbal 
noun, and the very simple explanation which 
it affords of all the peculiarities of meaning 
which the forms show in actual use. 

On the other hand I cannot for a moment 
admit that the theory is inconsistent with 
any ‘established principles of phonology and 
morphology.’ Nor indeed does Mr. Dunn 
attempt to prove any such serious indict- 
ment, since his attack is directed simply and 
solely against particular examples of the 
phonetic change which I supposed. Grant 
that every one of these were better explained 
otherwise, the theory though robbed of their 
support would not be disproved : this it can 
only be either by a demonstration that -nio- 
under no conceivable conditions became 
-ndo- in Italie, e.g. by producing words in 
-enius or -onius which date from as early a 
period; or by objections on other than 
phonetic grounds. 

But I am bound to add that in no single 
case do Mr. Dunn’s objections to the ety- 
mologies I have suggested appear to me to 
be even tenable. 

1. That tendo and endo should contain 
the root-determinative -dh- seems a plausible 
explanation so long as we confine our atten- 
tion to Latin ; but it is impossible to recon- 
cile with the Umbrian antentu, ostentu, 
ententu. Myr. Dunn’s theory would require 
an original form *ftenfito, and this would 
appear by the invariable rule as *teftu or 
(possibly) *tenftu. It is a commonplace of 
Umbrian accidence that the final consonants 
of roots in a thematic conjugation are pre- 
served intact before the imperative -éo, since 
they have only been brought into that 


1 See p. 298 of the July no, 1891. 


[I. 


position by the syncope of the second 
syllable; contrast the imperatives afiktu 
‘infigito,’ ninctu ‘ningito’ with the parti- 
ciples rehto- ‘rectus,’ sihto- ‘cinctus.’ And 
if it were not so, even an original -n/t- could 
by no possibility become -nt- or anything 
but -/t- or -At- in Umbrian, ef. sakta = sancta 
screthto = *scrifto- ete. Nor will the theory 
escape by deriving Umbr. -tentu from teneo, 
the Umbr. imper. of which is, as we should 
expect, denitu (VI. 6. 25). Finally what of 
the future-perfect entelust? Mr. Dunn’s 
theory demands *enteflust.2, After this it is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the 
determinative -dh- is not used to form the 
present tense as distinct from the rest of the 
verb; in the examples given by Mr. Dunn 
himself (uavOdvw pabeiy: men- (not man- by 
the way), syindh-: suin- Mod. Germ. 
schwinden) the dh runs through all the 
tenses, and in the oldest examples of the 
suffix in Greek (Bpi@w, dxOopat, xv7Ou, T1O0, 
éo$w) the 6 is inseparable from the root. 
But in tendo with its participle tentus, the 
suffix, whatever it is, is confined to the 
present ; just as the -dto- is, quite regularly, 
in sondre : sonitum ete. which Mr. Dunn 
quotes. Forms like amatum are of course 
an innovation in Latin. Nor again can the 
well-known and difficult group of secondary 
-Ow derivations in Greek from present stems 
already formed (oxebeiv, cixabeiv,’ preyebew 
«.7.\.), With the very dubious parallels to 
them in other languages given by Curtius 
Verbum? IL. p. 340 ff., whatever the type 
from which they have started, be quoted as 
parallels to an imaginary *ten-dho, for which 
it will be admitted, I think, that there is 
really less than no evidence. But Mr. 
Dunn is of course right in referring tondeo 
to Gr. révdw, not to Lat. tendo, an oversight 
which I ought to have corrected. As a 
derivative in any case, it does not affect the 
argument. 

2. Mr. Dunn thinks the derivation of 
Sunda from the root Ahen- ‘singularly unfor- 
tunate,’ because ‘the connexion with oder- 
dévn is obvious, and it is probably a loan 


2 For the origin of the -dus- forms see Brugmann, 
Ber. d. Stichsischen Geselisch. d. Wissenschaften 1890, 
», 224, 

: 3 For standen see now Osthoff, Jdg. Forschungen, 
I, p. 82 (of the Anzeiger), 

4 I do not wish to pledge myself to either view of 

the tense of these forms. 
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word.’ But is it not a little unfortunate 
that Mr. Dunn does not stop to explain this 
‘obvious’ transition! odevddvn would have 
become regularly *fendina, a form which 
would have been supported by several names 
of instruments, /fuscina, patina, runcina 
(pvxavy, altered to suit runcare), compare 
also fiscina, pagina, sarcina, pastinum ‘a 
fork,’ fuscinwm (cf. Baoxavos. If so it must 
have been altered to suit fascis or fas, fari, 
Jatum ete.), and further machina, techina 
ete. Until either some vestige of a reason, 
whether in phonetic change or analogy, is 
at least suggested for the conversion of 
*fendina to funda, it is hardly a crime to 
look for another derivation. 

3. ‘The root men-’ we are told ‘does not 
mean to show.’ But in the same breath Mr. 
Dunn admits the meaning for the root in 
the form mon-. Surely he does not suppose 
it impossible for a root to develop a causa- 
tive meaning except in the single type of 
derivative which is represented by Lat. 
moneo Gr. dopéw Skt. bharayami ? Or that 
a derivative is necessary at all? What of 
daivw and daivoua, éornv and éorynoa, beivw 
and é6avovt Yet these are only a few of 
the ways in which the inherent potentialities 
of meaning in a ‘root’ are differentiated in 
actual use. What of punvicKkw, com-mentor, 
Skt. man, among whose meanings Grassmann 
gives ‘riihmend gedenken, erwahnen, an- 
diichtig aussprechen,’ matam ‘ doctrine’ 
(e.g. Panch, 253, 12), and the common man- 
tram (cf. Gr. pévtwp) ‘holy formula, text, 
Veda, advice,’ to say nothing of the Greek 
pyviw, Which is probably connected. But it 
is needless to labour such an obvious point. 
Fick’s derivation from a root *mend- ‘ defec- 
tive, slow,’ Skt. manda-, is of course quite 
possible, and possible enough perhaps to 
diminish what slight positive confirmation 
was afforded to my theory by menda. But 
neither manda- nor any one of its deriva- 
tives occurs in the Rig-Veda. And I 
confess I fail to understand Mr. Dunn’s 
hypothesis that ‘there were probably two 
collateral roots mand and mend just as we 
have two roots man and men implied 
respectively in pdvris and pévos.’ pdvtis no 
more implies a root man with an original a 
than does patvopat (for myio-) from which it 
is an obvious derivative, whether in Indo- 
European, with Gr. -av-=-/- (as Brugmann 
Girds. II. § 100 p. 295, Eng.) or in Greek 
with the -v- inserted from the verb into an 
original *paris as Streitberg holds (Indog. 
Forschungen I. p. 82 ff.). 

4. With regard to sponda, which I sug- 
gested, though with some hesitation, might 





stand for *sponid from a root span- or spen- 
‘to stretch’ (the paralle! forms in Teutonic 
and Balto-Slavonic are given by Kliige, s.v. 
spanne, spinnen, gespenst), I will not further 
enter upon the difficult question of the 
derivation of the German spannen, than to 
remark that the Gr. craw, which Mr. Dunn 
follows Fick in comparing with it, certainly 
does not contain a root spa- (which, be it 
observed, would be a root of an almost 
unique form) but spas-, as is shown by the 
short vowel of the Attic aorist ¢éo7rdica, 
Hom. -coa. If the spd- were a weak form 
of, say, a root *spé-, the latter would appear 
in the aorist, as in €éordca. (For the origin 
of the forms édocay and the like see Schmidt 
K.Z. 27 p. 323 quoted by Monro Hom. Gr 
p. 43.) So we have oracpos, éeoracbyy, 
éoragpat (which in themselves would not 
be conclusive), but not a single form, outside 
the present, with oza-, much less *o7y- 
which simply does not exist. 

Mr. Dunn prefers to connect spouda with 
oovdvdcs (substituting ‘probably’ for my 
‘ possibly’) without the least note of the 
difficulty in the #, and bravely derives them 
both from the root pend- ‘to hang.’ If the 
two words are to be connected, the common 
idea of ‘framework,’ which I had thought 
too obvious to mention, is at least a simpler 
origin than one which describes the spine as 
a ‘vibratory’ member, and the ‘side of a 
bedstead’ as ‘ hanging between the top and 
the bottom.’ 

5. mundus (whose derivation from *moinios 
seems to me still extremely probable) Mr. 
Dunn thinks may be ‘ practically’ identified 
with the Sanskrit mund-, because Lat. nidus 
=Skt. nidas=I. Eu. *nizdos. This can 
only mean that they come from a ‘root’ 
*munsd-!! Suppose there was such a root, 
or even such a conjunction of sounds ; does 
Mr. Dunn seriously suppose that -nsd- could 
possibly become -vd- in Latin, or for the 
matter of that -nd- in Sanskrit? It is pure 
waste of time, to say the very least, to 
indulge in such utterly irresponsible specu- 
lation, ‘practical’ or not. Such a word is 
worse than meaningless in a question of 
phonetics. And Mr. Dunn is quite content 
to ignore the fact that the root mund- is not 
found in Vedic Sanskrit, and that words 
containing cerebral sounds, if they occur first 
in the later literature, are generally and 
reasonably regarded as non-Aryan in origin. 

6. The criticism offered on my comparison 
of the hardening of I. Eu. y- in Greek to ¢- 
(which in any case is only a rough parallel 
to the change I suppose of -nj- to -nd-) is 
based on the distinction between I. Eu. 
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and 7. Let us grant, dicis causa, that this 
distinction is correctly so stated, as to which 
I confess to some degree of doubt; it can 
only be an objection to my illustration if 
Mr. Dunn will undertake to distinguish 
I. Eu. y and ¢in Latin. Does any philolo- 
gist, in his dreams even, suppose this can be 
done? And in the same breath Mr. Dunn 
repeats the natural illustration of the Ro- 
mance change of {- to dz- which was of course 
given in my paper, choosing a word (It. gio- 
vane, Fr. jeune) which contains I. Eu. 7. 

7. Finally a word in regard to Mr. Dunn’s 
alternative suggestion. I am glad that he 
agrees with me in rejecting tle derivation 
ot regendus from *regent-nus, though that is 
not the view I was attacking but another 
and even less plausible theory, of Thurney- 
sen’s, who has himself abandoned it long 
since along with Brugmann’s in favour of a 
third, still more impossible, A.Z. xxx. p. 
493. But I cannot believe that regendus 
stands for *reg-wen-dos, until at least four 
or five things are proved, which Mr. Dunn 
assumes, but for which, as far as I can see, 
there is absolutely no evidence: (1) that 
there ever was an infinitive from a -wen- 
verbal noun, or that any verbal nouns in -yen 
existed in Italic; (2) that -dus was ever 
added to complete words or consonantal 
noun-stems in Italic. Why does Mr. Dunn 
suppose that wdus for *u§dos (contrast the 
later wvidus), surdus (for *syordos, Germ. 





schwarz, which he quotes himself !), and 
tardus were formed in Italic rather than in 
Indo-European? (3) that intervocalic uw does 
‘drop out’ in Latin, except in appearance 
after a vowel w where it was pronounced 
though not written. What of ovis, juvencus, 
elu(u)acrum for *elawacrum and all the rest ? 
Mr. Dunn’s ‘ of course’ could not have sur- 
vived a reference to Brugmann’s Grundriss 
(I. § 169, 172) or Stolz’s Lat. Grammatik 
(ed. 2), where he corrects (§ 14) the un- 
tenable view of his first edition ; (4) that 
forms like ‘ *reg-wen-dos’ could eutirely dis- 
appear and leave no trace of their existence 
behind them in any isolated words; (5) 
that an active gerund can be rationally 
derived from a passive verbal adjective. 

I may perhaps add that the theory of my 
last article was four years old before it was 
published, and that in the course of a fairly 
rigorous study of Italic phonology I have 
become more and more convinced of its 
truth. It is always pleasant to recognise 
an addition to the small band of Englisk 
Philologists, and I heartily weleome Mr. 
Dunn’s criticism in so far as it is based on 
sound methods. But to publish a discussion 
of even the smallest point without first sub- 
jecting it to a reasonable amount of verifica- 
tion is a wrong done to the science. 


R. Seymour Conway. 


THE NUMBER OF PLATO. 


The Nuptial Number of Plato: its Solution 
and Significance: by James Apa, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. London: C. J. Clay and 
Sons. 1891. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tuis dissertation consists of two parts, de- 
voted respectively to the solution of the 
famous Nuptial Number—in other words, 
to the explanation of the passage as a piece 
of ancient mathematics—and its significance 
in relation to Plato’s philosophy. The 
distinction is an important one, and the 
separate treatment of these two aspects of 
the problem conduces very much to the 
clearness which is not the least merit of 
Mr. Adam’s work. Few of his readers, 
indeed, are likey to be able to follow him 
with equal interest in both parts of his 
subject ; for in spite of Plato’s own warnings 








his followers have usually been students of 
literature, or of speculative philosophy, 
without being mathematicians. For that 
very reason, however, it will be advisable 
to give our attention in the first instance to 
the mathematical interpretation of the 
passage, as the basis upon which every 
theory of the Platonic use of mathematical 
ideas must of necessity be founded. 

It may be conceded to Mr. Adam that no 
complete and satisfactory mathematical ex- 
planation of the Number of Plato has been 
proposed by any of his predecessors. The 
present reviewer—whose paper in the 
Journal of Philology (vol. viii. pp. 275—289) 
appears to have had some share in directing 
Mr. Adam’s attention to the subject—did 
not claim to have put forward any such 
explanation. On the contrary the aim of 
that paper was to show that the problem 
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does not admit of a solution. The conten- 
tion may seem an unduly bold one, con- 
sidering the proverbial difficulty of proving 
a negative. But the passage is one which 
lends itself to such a process. It consists 
of a succession of clauses, each employing a 
distinct group of technical terms, and each 
therefore needing its own explanation. 
Mr. Adam’s method of treatment brings 
this peculiarity into a clear light. He 
breaks up the passage into five parts, which 
he discusses independently, beginning with 
the last and working backwards. It is 
evident that, as soon as these separate ex- 
planations have been given, the total expla- 
nation must either follow without effort, or 
become demonstrably hopeless. This stage, 
it appears to me, has now been reached ; 
and, without insisting on all the points of 
my former paper, I am still of opinion that 
the result is not a solution, but a reductio ad 
impossibile. It will be convenient to follow 
the order which Mr. Adam has adopted, 
examining under each of these successive 
heads the renderings which in his view 
have converted previous failure into trium- 
phant success. 

The passage which contains the statement 
of the Nuptinl Number ends with the de- 
scription of two dppovia.—a term best left 
untranslated for the present. Mr. Adam 
accordingly begins by examining the second 
of these, which is described as follows : TV 
be loopixy pev TH, ™popnxy dé, éxarov pev 
dpibpiov amo Siapetpov ) byrav mepmados, deo- 
peveov évos EKAoTWV, appytov be dvow, € €xaTov be 
KvBwv tpiddos. The two numbers to be 
multiplied by 100 are undoubtedly 48 and 
27. Mr. Adam here makes the new and 
very plausible suggestion that 4800 and 
2700 are not to i added, as has been 
generally assumed, but are to be multiplied 
together. He justly argues that the oppo- 
sition implied by pév and d€ points to the 
two dimensions of a rectangle (or the two 
factors of a product as anciently conceived), 
rather than to addition. Mr. Adam thus 
obtains 4800 x 2700=12960000. It may 
still be a question however whether the 
second dppovia is not a paralleolpiped, viz. 
100 x 48 x 27. In the infancy of solid 
geometry it would not be unnatural to re- 
present such a figure by taking the length 
—in this case the number 100—and de- 
scribing it as multiplied in one direction by 
the breadth, and in another by the height 
(éxarov pev . . exatrov d€.. +). This would 
give 129600 or 3602, a number which has 
some at least of the significant properties of 
the larger number obtained by Mr. Adam. 
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Mr. Adam then proceeds to the first of 
the two dppoviat, described by the words tiv 
pev ionv iodkts, €xatov Ttooavtakis, Which he 
renders ‘equal an equal number of times, 
viz. so many times (i.e. a certain number of 
times) 100,’ interpreting this to mean that 
the dppovia is a square whose side is a 
multiple of 100 by a number still to be 
ascertained, Assuming that the two dp- 
poviat are forms of the same number the 
square becomes (100 x36)". I venture to 
think that this cannot be got fairly out of 
the Greek, and that the ordinary interpre- 
tation of éxaTov tooavtaxis—‘a hundred 
taken that number of times, viz. 100 times’ 
—is unassailable. Mr. Adam defends his 
rendering of tocavrdxis by comparing the 
idiomatic phrases toca kai toca, ke. But 
these prove nothing for rooavraxis, which 
ought to refer to a number already men- 
tioned, or else defined by a clause (écaxts 
x.7.A. or the like), not to one discovered by 
an algebraic process from a subsequent 
statement. On the other hand the paral- 
lelism ionv iodxis—é€xatov tocavtaxis almost 
forces us to take rocavtaxis as a substitute 
for éxarovraxis—a word perhaps not in use 
so early as Plato’s time.! 

The next words with which Mr. Adam 
deals purport to tell us how the two dppovia 
are obtained: dv éxizpitos rvOpiy reprade 
cvluyeis dvo dppovias wapéxetar tpis av&nbeis. 
No one doubts that the explanation turns 
here upon the figure known as the Pytha- 
gorean triangle, that is to say, the right- 
angled triangle whose sides are represented 
by the numbers 3, 4,5. The words ézizpiros 
avOpnv apparently denote the ratio 4:3 in 
its lowest terms (the actual numbers 4 and 
3). Mr. Adam, however, takes ézizpuros 
avOpuxnv to denote the three numbers 3, 4, 5 ; 
he adds these together, and multiplies the 
result by 5 (zeurads ovtvyeis), thus obtaining 
(8+4+5) x 5 = 60. To arrive at this 


1 At this point there seems to me to be some flaw 
in Mr. Adam’s exposition (p. 21). He takes rooav- 
taxis to stand for ‘36 times.’ On this supposition 
the words mean ‘a square number, viz. 86 times a 
hundred.’ This gives 3600, which i is a square, but 
not the square intended (3600°). After the words 
Yonv iodxis we expect the whole number, not the side 
of which it is a square. Does Mr. Adam take 
éxatov TooavTdaxis as an epexegesis of the word iods 
alone, so as to be = ‘so many (viz. 36) hundreds of 
times’? 

It would be easy to illustrate the use of rogodros 
and rowdros to stand for a numeral or adjective 
which it would be clumsy in — of style or other- 
wise undesirable to repeat : e.g. _ rep. 615 B xara 
Exarovtaernplia é exdorny, @s Blov byTos TocovTOV Tod 
avOpwmivon. So roodros in the description of tragedy 
as 8 éAgouv kal pdéBov mepaivovga thy Tav ToL0obTwY 
radnuatwy Ka0apory, 
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result he gives the word émirpiros a very 
pregnant sense. ‘It is really,’ he says, 
‘éritpiros Kal emurérapros, but it is not 
necessary to add xai ézvrérapros, because if 
you have the sides 4 and 3 of a right-angled 
triangle given, the hypotenuse can be found.’ 
This is surely in a high degree forced and 
unnatural, There is nothing in the Greek 
to suggest adding the sides of the triangle 
together; there is nothing in ézitpiros 
xvOpyv to imply the hypotenuse 5 ; and there 
is no parallel to lead us to take cv{vyeis to 
mean ‘multiplied.’ On the other hand 
meprrad. ovtvyeis seems a natural phrase to 
express the circumstance that the two 
sides which exhibit the ratio 4:3 are 
‘yoked together’ in the Pythagorean tri- 
angle with the number 5, which is the hypo- 
tenuse. And this is just what is wanted 
to make the reference to the triangle clear. 
Why supply xai éxirérapros when the re- 
quired thought is better given by these 
words ? 

Then come the words tpis aténOeis, which 
Mr. Adam renders ‘raised to the fourth 
power,’ arguing that they can only be satis- 
tied by three multiplications of the number 
by itself. But in Plato’s language, as I 
showed in the paper already referred to (p. 
280), tpirn avén denotes the ‘third dimen- 
sion,’ or so-called ‘solid’ numbers, and in 
particular the cube. Mr. Adam’s conten- 
tion is logical, but it is not in accordance 
with the wsus loguendi, which in this and 
many similar cases follows the inclusive 
method of reckoning. ‘The * third increase,’ 
like the ‘third power’ in English mathe- 
matics, involves only three factors or dimen- 
sions. Mr. Adam endeavours to show that 
there are two uses, one in which we start 
from unity, when the third multiplication 
by a number produces the cube, the other 
in which we start from the number, so that 
the ‘ third increase’ gives the fourth power. 
For this, however, there is no evidence. 
On the contrary there are examples of 
starting from unity, in which the inclusive 
method still obtains ; as in Euclid ix. 8 édv 
Gd povados brocootv dpiOpoi é&js avddoyov 
aow, & pev Tpitos ard THs povados TeTPdywvos 
éorat, k.7.X., and a similar passage in Archi- 
medes (Wallis, Opera iii. p. 521). On the 
latter of these Nesselmann remarks : ‘ Es ist 
bei diesem Satze nur zu bedenken, dass die 
Griechen bei Angaben von Abstiinden beide 
Grenzen witzahlen’ (Algebra d. Griech. p. 
125, ep. p. 161). We may feel sure, I think, 
that the ‘third increase’ would naturally 
mean the third term in the increasing series 
rather than the fourth. And in any case 





tpis av&nbets cannot well be interpreted 
differently from rpirn avy. 

Mr. Adam supports his view of the clause 
now in question by the authority of Aris- 
totle, who criticises the Platonic Number in 
a passage of the Politics (V. 12, 1316qa), 
quoting the words dy éxirptros . . tapéxerat 
and adding A€ywv drav 6 Tod diaypdppatos 
dppos tov’rov yevyrar orepeds. According 
to Mr. Adam this quotation bas been 
grievously misunderstood by Mr. Gow and 
myself, who have taken the comment A€ywv 
k.7.A. to refer to the words which Aristotle 
quotes. They refer, he maintains, to the 
earlier part of the Platonic passage (év @ 
mpwtw avgyoas «.t.r.). It is hard to see 
how this can be. Aristotle must have 
quoted the words which he thought the most 
important, and the comment or paraphrase 
which follows must refer to those words, 
not to others which he does not quote, and 
which moreover are further back in Plato’s 
text. Mr. Adam is anxious to avoid an 
inference which at this point threatens to be 
fatal to his theory, viz. that Plato’s pis 
avénbecs answers to Aristotle’s drav 6 Tod 
diaypdupatos apiOpos tovTov yevytat oTepeds. 
In point of meaning, as I have sought to 
show, the agreement is exact; and we 
now see that there is no less complete 
correspondence in the order of the two 
clauses in their context. Aristotle indeed 
does not quote tpis aigmbe’s. He stops at 
these words and puts his gloss Aéywv «.7.A. 
exactly in their place. The gloss therefore 
includes them, and we may equate pis 
avénbeis and orav yevytar orepeds With reason- 
able confidence. 

What then is the exact meaning of these 
phrases? The ‘number of this diagram ’— 
to wit, the Pythagorean triangle—does not 
seem to me to mean the area, but the linear 
measurement of the several sides. Cp. Lep. 
587 D xara rov Tod pijKovs apib.dv (opposed to 
square and cube). The fact that the three 
cubes of the sides are together equal to the 
cube of the next whole number (3° + 4° +58 
= 6°) is surely a strong confirmation of this 
view. Mr. Adam indeed obtains the same 
equation in the earlier clauses of the pas- 
sage ; but (as I shall now endeavour to show) 
with much less probability. 

The last step in Mr. Adam’s solution is the 
ascertainment of the number described as 
that év © zpoérw aiéjoas Suvdpevai te Kal 
dvvacrevopevar Tpeis awooTdaes Tértapas de 
dpous AaBotoat dpovotvTwy Te Kal avoMoLOvVTwY 
kal avéovtwv Kai pbiwvdvtwv ravta mpooryyopa 
kal pyta mpos GAAnAa awépyvav. The three 
amoordgeas or ‘distances’ are in his view 
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the three numbers 3, 4,5: the dpa are the 
limiting points of the numbers regarded as 
lines, or rather as successive portions of a 
line. Then he explains dvvdmevai te kai 
duvacrevopevat of the process of cubing ; and 
we obtain 3°+4°+5°=216=6°. This is 
the Pythagorean triangle again, but taken 
to pieces, and the three sides placed in a 
straight line. It is difficult to believe that 
it here represents the mind of Plato. The 
word dmdoracts, though it may often be 
translated ‘distance,’ does not mean linear 
measurement, but rather ratio or compara- 
tive magnitude. Thus in the discussion of 
pleasure the dréaracis of the king from the 
tyrant is the ratio: i.e. the king lives so 
many times more happily (Zep. 587 D). 
Similarly in the 7imaeus (43 D) it is said 
that in the series 1:2:4:8 and 1:38:9:27 
there are three dzocraces, of the double 
and the triple respectiv ely (ras tov durda- 
olov Kat tpitaciou Tpets ixarépas rege 
hat is, of the ratios2:1 and 3:1. The 
dpot, then, are not dpot pyle, or sani 
points of magnitudes, but dpo. droctdcewv, 
‘terms’ of comparison: for they are the 
objects or magnitudes between which the 
comparison is made. Plato is probably 
thinking of the geometrical series formed 
by taking any two cubes and the two mean 
proportionals between them (such a series as 
8:12:18: 27). 

Such then are the objections to which the 
several parts of Mr. Adam’s interpretation 
seem to me to be open. I have only 
further to point out that if any one of them 
is valid, it is probably fatal to the theory as 
a whole. For Mr. Adam’s solution pro- 
fesses to be a complete one ; and is there- 
fore a chain which is not stronger than its 
weakest link. 

It may be contended on the other side 
that there must be some solution of the 
problem, and that if there is, Mr. Adam has 
probably come nearer to it than any other 
interpreter has done, or is likely to do in 
the future. Here we come upon the old 
question, whether Plato is in jest or in 
earnest. I will not now repeat the argu- 
ments by which I endeavoured to show 
(in the paper already referred to) that the 
truth lies in an intermediate view :—that 
the passage is neither a ape of clear and 
coherent mathematics, nor yet a mere tissue 
of mathematical jargon—that it belongs 
rather to the middle region between know- 
ledge and ignorance, which in Plato’s 
system, under the name of the ‘seeming’ or 
the ‘ probable,’ includes the highest practical 
wisdom, and also all his most fanciful and 


playful speculations. ‘To those who main- 
tain the literal seriousness of the passage 
I would merely point out that Plato dis- 
tinctly warns us of the contrary. ‘The 
Muses are invoked in Homeric fashion, and 
they answer in a lofty style as if they were 
speaking seriously, ‘ whereas they are playing 
with us, to tease us, as one might do with 
children.’ If Plato were stating simple 
arithmetical facts, in a style free from aftec- 
tation or obscurity, this prelude would be 
meaningless and frigid. Yet we may divine 
that Plato did not regard his Nuptial 
Number as mere fooling, though he chose 
to put it forward as such. He believed 
apparently, that the fortunes of his State 
would depend upon some cycle or number ; 
he had made conjectures and partial attempts 
to discover it ; and he wished to put these 
on record, to show the direction in which he 
looked for an answer to his problem, and at 
the same time to warn his readers not to 
expect the answer from him. 

Such I believe to be the true account of 
the Nuptial Number. As a whole it is 
therefore devoid of significance, except as a 
method which has not yet led to a result. 
But if there are partial solutions, these 
solutions may have their several meanings 
in relation to Plato’s philosophy. This is a 
subject which should be dealt with by those 
who are professed Platonists, and who have 
made themselves acquainted with the Neo- 
Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean doctrines. 
I will only venture here to make one or two 
obvious remarks on the second part of Mr. 
Adam’s dissertation. 

The first words of the passage, from év @ 
zpotw to arédyvav, Which describe the period 
of the human creature and have been ex- 
plained by Mr. Adam by the number 216, 
are now made to refer to the period of 
gestation, which he supposes Plato to have 
put at 216 days, The three droordceas—38, 
4 and 5-—are the third, fourth and fifth 
months from conception, and the four dpou 
are the beginnings of these three months 
together with the end of the fifth (p. 52). 
We have seen the three numbers in the 
Pythagorean triangle, and we have seen them 
as successive sections of a line, making by 
addition 12; but this is a new arrangement 
in which the droordcets are measured from 
a single point. I am unable to reconcile 
the four dpa A, B, CU, D of fig. vi. (p. 34) 
with the four dpa D, £, F, G of fig. ix. (p. 
52). The solution of the problem here seems 
to be at variance with the significance which 
it afterwards acquires. As a matter of 
interpretation the latter gives the better 
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meaning to the three drogrdce:s, the former 
to the four dpo. But the evidence which 
should make it probable that Plato is think- 
ing of these ‘distances’ of 3, 4 and 5 
months is slight indeed. It consists of a 
passage of Censorinus, who gives these 
periods as of importance in the method of 
the Chaldaeans, that is to say, in the as- 
trology of his time. How far it is probable 
that the astrology of the third century a.p. 
reflects the doctrines of the older Pytha- 
goreans— seven centuries earlier—is a 
question which I will leave to others. 

In the latter part of the passage Mr. 
Adam seems to me to have found a more 
hopeful field for investigation of this type. 
The language of Plato certainly points to 
the notion of a magnus annus or great 
cycle, a multiple of all the lesser orbits or 
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cycles of the universe and the creatures 
within it. And the number which Mr. 
Adam believes to be represented by the two 
‘harmonies,’ viz. the square of 3600, is one 
that may well have been chosen with this 
view. In primitive astronomy—recognised 
if not always followed by Plato—the year 
consisted of 360 days; consequently 3600? 
or 100 x 360° days was a hundred years of 
years, so to speak. If we reckon 100 
years as an ideal lifetime, then 3600? re- 
presented a year in which each day is a 
human life. Mr. Adam pursues this vein 
with much ingenuity, though perhaps not 
without occasionally overstepping the 
boundaries which separate Platonism from 
the fancies of the Neo-Pythagorean writers. 
D. B. Monro. 


APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES, 


(Continued from p. 107.) 


DE MELISSO. 


174. 1, 976*11. dv...... movet. kai( Lips., ee 
ei kai cett.) ds abrds A€yel, Ev eoTt, Kal TOTO 

ae en Se ee Sea: Lifawa’ ice 
capa, Exec GAAa Eavtod pépy, ci Tade (R*, Ta 
oe Lps.) Opove. TAVTA" KL yap OpLOLoV ovTw deve 
TO Trav eivat, obxyt ws GAX....Tut, (Lips., ov... 
addAw tui cett.) drep “AGnvaydpas (Lips., 6 

a i ~ > , a »” 

mepavOnvat opas al.) €eyxXel, OTL (Lps., «& te 
cett.) Guowov 7d dmrepov: TO ye Gpowov ETépw 
o o , as , »” > a a 20? 
Opotov, wore Ovo 7) wAEw GvTA OK av eV Ovd 
amepov eva. GA’ igws TO pmovov zpos TO 

> ‘ , , > A id > a 9 
avTo A€yer Kal Pyow avTO OpoLov Eival TEV, OTL 
Sporopepes, VOwp dv arav i) yi) 7) TL ToLODTOV 
»” aA ‘ ” se A > a a aA 
adXro. dydos yap ovtws a&i@v eva Ev TOV 07) 
pepo ExacTov GGpa ov, ovK aTEpov eat. TO 
yap dAov amepovy wate TatTa Tepaiver Tpos 
»” > , ” 
dAXAnAa, ayevnta ovTa. 

The punctuation given is that of Mullach, 
which differs but little from Bekker’s. The 
editor has made important contributions 
towards the emendation and elucidation of 
this difficult and corrupt passage. At the 

> 4 »” * »” > A 
beginning he reads éri dv dzetpov ei kai. The 
context shows that something like this is 
required, and the conjecture is an improve- 
ment on preceding attempts. It would 
perhaps be better to read ér dv aeipov 76 wav, 
ei kal. The argument requires vay to be at 
least understood, and it is better to express it, 
for éru dv depov would according to the usage 
of the treatise be rather the appropriate 


formula to head the next argument 976* 21, 
which assumes the azewpov and only attacks 
the inference from it. The editor’s very 
probable conjecture of éavr@ dé for ei rade 
has been noticed already. The greatest 
improvement he has effected is in the punc- 
tuation, by which he has made the main 
argument apparent. He substitutesa mark 
of parenthesis for the stop after wavra in 
the third line, the end of the parenthesis 
being after é in the last line but one, where 
there had been no stop.!_ The whole passage 
from kai yap duovov down to dgdv evar & is 
thus put within parentheses, the words 
before it connect immediately with what 
follow and the result is order from chaos. 
The argument is ‘Even if the whole is 
arepov it has parts like itself, for it is said 
to be homogeneous ; but it is a body, there- 
fore its parts are bodies and are finite parts 
within the daepov and limit one another.’ 
In the last portion the stop is removed after 
drepov éotw, the next words put into a 
parenthesis (ro yap dAov arepov) followed by 
a comma instead of a colon. Within the 
longer parenthesis another is made of the 
words 70 yap dpovov down to dzepov «vat. 
For the lacuna in the third line he follows 


1 The editor however 1s preceded by Bonitz (4.8. I. 
76) in some important points here. 
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Beck—oix @s GdXou Etéepw twi. This 
seems rather wanting in point, for who could 
be the dAAow? =Surely no one had said that 
the universe, the all (7d wav), was like some- 
thing else. The sense of course of the 
whole passage isclear. ‘ Melissus called the 
wav or the drepov “like” (dour) in the sense 
of “like itself,” homogeneous, and not as like 
to something else.’ One may suggest then 
ovxt ws GAXo GAAw tux, Which agrees with 
the readings of both families of MSS. Cf. 
also below 926° 10 pi évdéyerGar GAXO kal 
GAXo drepov elva. Various attempts have 
been made to emend the difficult words 
which follow. Some, among whom is Bonitz, 
suppose ’A@nvaydpas has been corrupted for 
’"Avagayopas. But the doctrine which would 
be thus ascribed is the opposite of what he 
really held, for he believed that there was a 
plurality of elements. Bonitz betrays a 
misgiving in the words ‘in der dem Anaxa- 
goras, mit Recht oder Unrecht zugeschrie- 
benen Entgegnung gegen das duouv.’ Apelt 
therefore seems right in rejecting the 
emendation and inclining to the reading of 
the second family. 

Withdrawing his former emendation 
published in the Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 1886, 
p. 756 (@ wepavev dv Spas eA€yyeoOar ei Spovov 
TO direpov TO ye Gpovov éTépw dpoov), he now 
reads in the text 6 wepavOév av, dpas, éA€yxet 
ei Tt Gpovov TO azreipov, and in the next clause 
reads ydp for ye with Spalding. This use of 
épas, for which cf. Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
épaw I, 4, is not familiar in this kind of 
writing, but the editor (Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 
lc.) supports it by a place in the Problems, 
866* 36, where, by the way, Bekker prints 
it as a question (videsne?), The passage 
from the Problems is the only one of the 
kind given in the Index Aristotelicus, and 
it is accompanied by the remark ‘ usus non 
Aristotelicus.’ There are some points about 
which one would like to be satisfied before 
accepting the emendation of 6 repavOjvar Xe. 
The editor translates (Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 
lc.) ‘wodurch, wie man sieht, das Unbe- 
grenzte, wenn es etwas Aehnliches ist, als 
begrenzt erwiesen werden wiirde. He 
therefore seems to make 6 nominative to 
éhéyye. He says also ‘es wiire dann nur 
Aenderung von zepav@jvar in repavOev oder 
mepavOev adv néthig wegen der Construction 
von édéyxewv.’ Would it not however be almost 
necessary to change éA€yxer to ZAeyxor? ~=But 
one would like to have instances quoted of the 
active of é\éyyev with an impersonal subject. 
It usually at least has a personal subject 
though the object may be neuter, and so the 
subject of the passive may be neuter. The 
NO. L. VOL. VI. 
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analogy of 6 Adyos deixvvar drt (Index. Arist. 
167” 25) and of dexviovoa drddaéis (1b. 47) 
would be to the point as there is here 
a sort of personation. Again though éd¢yyxew 
is used with a participle in the sense of to 
convict a person of something it may be 
doubted whether it is so construed in its 
logical use of refuting or proving something 
against something else. éAéyxew 7d drepov 
mepavOev, ‘to convict the infinite of being 
finite,’ does not seem a natural kind of ex- 
pression in atreatise written like the Organon. 
On the other hand éAéyxew does take after 
it an object clause with ds or 6m, expressing 
what is proved in the éeyxos, see Ast’s 
Lexicon Plat. I. 677; and it does not seem 
impossible that such a clause should be 
replaced by an infinitive construction. 

It may be suggested in the first place that 
the subject of éAéyye is a person, viz. 
Melissus, the subject of Ad€ya and dyoi. 
This is perhaps corroborated by the fact that 
the next clause which explains the argument 
intended in the sentence of which éA€yxeu is 
the verb is in oratio obliqua :—ré yap opovov 
k.t.X. ovd azeipov eiva. The form of this 
clause is somewhat against the editor’s view 
which really requires oratio recta. For in 
oratio recta the optative (dore.....0dK..av ein) 
would be more natural here than the infini- 
tive : and further in oratio recta it would be 
difficult to explain the use of od instead of 
py with the infinitive, whereasin oratioobliqua 
the od may be kept from the clause in oratio 
recta with a finite verb which the infinitive 
construction represents (cf. Madv. Gk. Synt. 
§ 205 An. 3).1 

On this interpretation the writer of the 
treatise, arguing that Melissus in calling 
the dzepov of Being duoov could not have 
meant dyowv érépw, would draw attention 
(pas) to the fact that Melissus himself in 
effect supplied the refutation (éAeyxos) of 
such a notion. dépa@s would thus gain in point. 
The argument is that (1) if the dreipov were 
like something else, that something else 
would be another existence, (2) and if there 
were two such existences they would limit 
each other and so there would be no dzeipov. 
The second step is the one taken from 
Melissus’ own arguments, and dare dvo0 7 
mAciw dvra ovx dv ev ovd dmeipov elvat corre- 
sponds to the quotation given above 974* 12, 
ei yap dv0 7 wA€w civar wepaivew av tadta pos 
GAAnda (cf. also ib. “14 wAéw dvra ovdk av 
ert &v elvat). For 6 then & would have to be 


+ Reference may also be permitted to an article in 
the Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society 
1889-90, ‘On some apparent anomalies in the use of 
wh,’ paragraph 6 fin. 
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read, and even on the editor’s view it would 
be necessary to read ei tuve dpoov, and 7d 

, 4  - bd 7 r The 
yap T LVt OfOLOV eTEpw OPLOLOV WOTE, K.T.A. e 

4 ’ ‘ ‘ ud me 4 cd ° > 
editor’s text (7d yap dpovov érépw dpovov) gives 
the wrong sense, for the very point of the 
passage is that 7d duowv is not necessarily 
dpovov tw. but may be zpos atrd dpowov and 
so not involve a érepov. A certain re- 
dundancy of expression would be avoided by 
reading © yap dpouov érepov wore, x.t.A. Which 

. e » hd 
would then refer to the hypothesis ef rut jovov. 
The insertion of rwi would then be no longer 
necessary: and if ydp be inserted after <i, 
the ye of the MSS. might be retained («i yap 
Twi Omovov TO dmeEipov, @ ye Gpovov Erepov). 
Perhaps however the omission of the second 
dpowov is too great a change. A little 
lower down in xat d@yow aitd Spor elva 
wav Ort Spowopepes, Bergk (cit. Bonitz) pro- 
posed airg opowv, Bonitz aird atta dpovov. 
Neither of these conjectures is mentioned 
by the editor, and indeed they are wrong, for 
clearly the clause has to give Melissus’ own 
expression which was 10 dzcipov éotw dpovov 
mavty (974* 13 ev de dv dpovoy evar wévTy) and 
the next clause has to explain it, viz. 6ru 6povo- 

P , ta 
pepés. Perhaps no change is needed, but the 
text above duowv ottw eye 7d wav elvat 
suggests ovrws for aird. Just before Bonitz 
corrects mpos 70 airo to zpos aird, which the 
editor accepts. 

The alternatives then proposed would be as 
follows :— 

4 x ud 9 , + cal > A 

Kal Yap OfOLOyV OCUTW deyet TO TAav OVXt 
os GAN GdAAw tut —o TepavOjva av 
(6pas 3) €A€yxet, ef Teve dporov Td daepor, 
@ yap Opmoov éTEpor, 

‘ , 7 c , wa 9 , ” 
TO Yap TLV Gpovov Erépw Oporov, Ware dvo 7) 
4 »” > nn a a9? »” > > ’ 
mew OvTa oik Gv Ev ovd azretpov Eivat—dadr 
ovTws 
»” , @ A > 4 / , > A 
LOWS TO OMOLOV TPOS AUTO Aéyet KGL pyow auTo 
OpoLov elvat Wav, OTL dpLovopepes. 

Or 

‘ ‘ ? 9 , ‘ 7 4 2 » > 
Kat yap Omotov ottw A€yer TO TAaV odxi ws GAA 
IA ae OF ” Baw.) 2ré > 
a. oO TW ® TEPAvUNVAL AV (6pas 3) CACY XEL, EL 

. @ ye Gmovoy €repor, 

4 ‘ A , o 
Yap TLV Et OpoLOV TO ameEipov, TO ye TeV & OMOLOV 
Erépw Spovov, wore dvo, k.T.X. 

It may be just worth notice that if the 
passage 0 wepavOjvar.... . . Gpmovov TO aTeEtpov 
is removed from the text, the remainder as 
above emended and with eiy for civac would 
form a complete argument, and the portion 

5 p) 
removed, suppressing the connecting relative 
at its beginning, would like a gloss describe 
shortly the drift of the text remaining, and 
perhaps épas would suit a gloss better than 
the text. Butthere does not seem adequate 
reason for such an isolated marginal note, 
nor does there seem to be evidence of a 
running marginal analysis with which the 


text has been systematically contaminated, 
though, as will be seen, there is a passage 
further on in the part on Xenophanes, in 
which it will be suggested that there has 
been an unskilful combination of two forms 
of one and the same argument.! 

175. 1 976” 4, ei 8¢ dwav Wdwp 7 Grav yh 7) 
6 Tt Oy) TO bv TOdT eoti, TOAAG dv Exot pEpy, ds 
Kal Zivev ETLXELpEL bv detxvbvat TO OvUTwS ov ev. 
cin ovv dv Kat tAciova Ta aiTod pépyn, eAaTTover 
Te Kai puxpotépwv GAA... . Te wavTn av Tav’Ty 
dAXotov €in ovdevds mpooyryvopévov TwpaTtos 
ovd’ droytyvopevov. 

In the last part the editor reads édarrw 
OvTa Kal puxporepa dAda, WoTEe TdvTy 
dv ravty GAO 7H Ev ey, and suggests drepa 
for zAciova, though not reading it in his 
text. It seems very likely from the refer- 
ence to Zeno that the defective part of the 
text has something to do with the infinite 
division of a body into smaller and smaller 
parts. And this is the editor’s opinion also, 
for he translates his reading thus: ‘durch 
fortgesetzte Teilung ergeben sich immer 
mehr Teile immer kleinere und andere noch 
kleinere’ (Jahrb. f. Cl. Phil. p. 757). The 
difficulty however is to see how this can be 
expressed by his Greek. Something like the 
following seems required: éAdrrova dvta Kat 
puxporepa dAAa dei dAAwv. The editor's dore 
seems probable, but the punctuation does 
not seem right. Probably the words ety otv 
x.7-A., however they are to be read, are a 
short quotation of Zeno’s own argument, 
while Gore wavry «.t.A. is the conclusion of 
the author’s argument. If so, the full stop 
should be removed after dv év and the whole 
punctuated so as to connect dore wavTn av 
tavty aAXotov ein With woAAa av exo pépy as 
the consequence. " This may be done by 
means of a parenthesis, putting a comma or 
colon after é&, or e.g. by putting a full stop 
or colon before aare and a dash between & 
and «iy. On the supposition that the words 


1 If however Athenagoras had argued as in the text 
there would be every reason to suppose that the 
clause was a late gloss, and that émep ’A@nvaydpas 
should be read init. In his extant writings however 
there is nothing which sufficiently corresponds. The 
following passage from his Legatio pro Christianis 
seems to be the only one which is even remotely 
related to the subject, and it clearly could not be de- 
scribed by the clause in the text: Clarendon Press 
edition, 1682, p. 30, Paul’s edition, 1856, ch. vii., 
init.— 

bri tolvuy ef s ef apxiis é Tod ye TOD mMavTds moinTi)s 
@cds, odtwol crépacbe. .. . ei BV0 ek Apxiis  TAElous 
hoav Geol, Hro év Evi nad traitgG Hoav, } idia Exacros 
avtav. év wev ody évt kal TadT@ elvat odk AdvvarTo. 
ov yap ei Oeol, Smotoe GAA’ Bre Gyévnrol TE Kal 
yevntol, ovx Spoil. TH mev yap yevnTa Suowa Tois 
mapadelypact Ta de ayévnta, avduoia, vite ard TLVOS, 
obre mpds Tiva yiwdpueva. 
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are Zeno’s, éAdrr ova ovra would be a better 
substitute than éAdtrw dvra for éAarrovwr Te, 
and eivac would be better than «iy. Lastly, 
if wAciova is corrupt, the corruption is 
easier from dzeipova than from dzepa. 
dmeipova occurs in the text a few lines below 
in a quotation from Empedocles, but it must 
be confessed that Zeno was not so likely to 
have used it. Following the editor’s guid- 
ance in some points we may suggest that the 
original may have been something like this : 
ei d¢ dav VOwp 7) dav yh 7H 6 te Oi) TO dy TOOT 
éoti, TOAAG dv Exou pépy, Os Kal Zyvov erryetpet 
€.var 
dv Oetkvivae TO o'Tws dv ev—ely ov dv Kal 
Gm@etpova Ta aitod pepy eAatrova OvTta 
kat puxpotep a GAN’ <del GAAwY? & o> TE TAVTH 
uv Tavtn GAXotov (dAXo 7) ev? see above) «ty, 
K.T.A. 

Apelt has a useful remark (Jahrb. f. C1. 
Phil. Lc.) on the corruptions which the word 
aepov has undergone in this treatise. 

175. 7, 976° 6, ef 8& pyre cpa pre 

mAdros pare pjKos exer pndev, was av areipov 
ein; TE kwAver ToAAG Kal dvapiOpa Towaidra. 
evar; TC KwAver Kal wAciw dvTa évds peyee 
” > 
GTrELpa. ELVAL ; 
; Vor <n 3 th kodver may be suggested ely ; 
ti KwAve, and elvar; ETL Té KwAVE instead 
of civat; 7¢ xwAve, for in the latter place a 
new argument begins which does not pre- 
suppose the assumption ei 6€ pyre x.7.X. 

176. 3,976” 6. The editor follows Bonitz’s 
successful treatment of this passage except 
that he puts kat rotr’ 7dy éoti pavov, 70 wav 
ottws €xov in a parenthesis, and does not 
change éoré to eivac with Bonitz; but surely 
the punctuation and reading of Bonitz 
(A. S. 1. 78) is really better. In the same 
passage, in the last clause—dAX’ dpotws aay 
aipes ov (8c. TO pavov), dpoiws arrov wAnpés 
éott Tov tvkvov—would it not suit the argu- 
ment much better to read dpws for the 
second épotws 4 

176. 5, 976" 8. This is a difficult and 
corrupt passage. The MSS. read as follows : 
ei b€ Kal eorw, ayevyTov éote Kal Oa TodTo 
ameipov dobein civat, Kat pi) evdexerOar addo 
kal GAO drepov ceive. Oud Todro (v. 1. 7) 
kat &v (v. 1. év) todro (v. 1. rovtw) 4d zpoo- 
ayopevtéov Kai ddvvatov: mas yap ay (Vv. 1. 4) 7d 
ametpov Ooov 7 TO Kevov (omitted by Lps.) wy 
Odov dv oldvre (Vv. 1. otovrar) civa. dxivytov 
Vetval dyow ei kevov py ere k.7.A. 

The editor reads ci d& kai éorw, dyevyrov 
€or Kal dua TodTo amepov <av> dobein civat, 
Kat py evdéxeaGar GAXo Kai GAO azeipor civa. 
dua TodTO Kal vy TOTO HON mpocayopevEerv OK 
ddvvarovy mas yap av Oo dmepov SrOV 
(Spalding’s conj.) 7 7d Kevov pm ddAov dv otdv 
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te civac; It is true that with one exception 
the changes of the MS. reading thus made 
are slight, but the sense resulting is unsatis- 
factory : the passage so read does not at all 
agree with what would be expected in this 
part of the treatise, and is hardly coherent 
within itself. The emended clause 61a toto 
ddvvarov would be put as the proper result 
of the preceding (ei 6@ «.7.A.) But this in- 
ference is what the writer has just denied. 
At this stage of the criticism of Melissus 
the clause, as will be seen presently, should 
be put only as a hypothesis. The same is 
true of the two inferences «i d€ Kai éorw 
ayéevyrov éore and 61a todtto areipov dv dobecn, 
for the writer has denied the two and would 
have only put them hypothetically. Again 
the clause was yap «.r.A., though put in the 
form of a reason for what precedes it, has no 
logical connexion whatever with what pre- 
cedes it. It is diflicult too to get any satisfac- 
tory sense out of the clause itself. It seems 
a somewhat lame argument intended to prove 
the existence of the xevov : but the subject is 
treated quite de novo a line or two below—— 
mparov pev ovv x.7.A., and with no conscious- 
ness that such an argument has gone before. 
One can hardly offer to restore the text, but 
the plan of the writer’s criticism is so 
systematic that it is not difficult to see what 
would be the natural train of thought in 
this part of the treatise. At the beginning 
of the treatise the writer, as already pointed 
out, states six theses of Melissus, in a 
series of which each member is derived from 
the preceding or some of the preceding, 
thus :—(1) didvoy civud pyot ct te Eorw, Eirep 
py evdexerOar yeverbar pydev ek pydevds. 
(2) didvov dé dv dretpov eivan K.7.X. (3) daretpov 
& ov ev eivae x.t.A. (4) &v b& dv Gpovoy civar 
mavTy k.T.A. (5) didvov dé dv dreipov Te Kal Gpovov 
mavtyn, akivytov eivat TO év K.T.A. (6) Tovodro dé 
dv TO €v dvwdvvov «7.4. The writer first 
attacks the basis of the whole—pi évdéyeo Gar 
yeverOar pydev ex pndevos, and then the chain 
of inferences from it (cf. 975° 19, wérepov 
cuprepaiverar aita é€ dv AapPdve). The 
criticism follows the exact order of the list. 
In the. case of each thesis its derivation 
from the preceding is first disputed, then it 
is hypothetically assumed, and the legitimacy 
of the inference of the next one disputed. 
The hypothesis is with «i or in the participial 
form, and the objection is introduced by 
ovdev KwAver (sim.) or ovdev AToTov, or a ques- 
tion (was, 7é xwAvet, etc.) thus: (i) mparov 
teevtos 0 tpatov Aap Pave, pydev yevéoOar éx 
py Ovros, dpa dvayKy, «.T.X.  ovdev KwAver 
yeveobar erepa e& Erépwv. (ii) ef 8& kal raira 
Tl ovyxwpotn Kat ein Tl kat ayevntov etn, wt 
n2 
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padXov arewpov deixvuTat; .. . Kaitor Th KwAVeEL 
ayevntov dv éxew mépas; (iii) ere ei didiv Te 
Kal depov Tas av etn ev; (iv) er év dv ovdev 
dtorov €i wi) TavTN Gpoiv éotw. i ydp éotw 
k.7.A. ovdev KwAvet. 

It will be seen that in the statement and 
criticism sometimes the immediate premiss 
only is stated, sometimes a premiss of that 
premiss is also given. 

The passage before us in the text is clearly 
that in which the fifth criticism should begin. 
If the writer followed his hitherto strict 
procedure, we should from the statement of 
the fifth? thesis expect that he would here 
put the first four positions hypothetically 
and deny the inference from them of dxivyrov 
thus. ‘ Even if Being is didvov (or dyévyror), 
and dzetpov, and év, and opovov zavry, it does 
not follow that it is dxivyrov.’ Now it will 
be seen that the text contains the materials 
of this complex hypothetical protasis. Only 
a slight change is required to put the whole 
in the hypothetical form—the omission of the 
éote before dyévyrov or of the éori after it, 
and the insertion of xai after dzewpoy eva. 
With these exceptions the text seems sound 
down to zpocayopevréov inclusive. A comma 
should be substituted for the full stop after 
drepov eva. ei 5€ Kai éotw dyévyntov [éor| 
kat Sut Totro amepov dobetn etvar, Kai pi) 
evdexerOar GAO Kai dAdo arewpov elvat, <Kai> 
da tovro kal év |rodro] 73 zpocayopevréov. 
It is not necessary, but it might be better to 
insert dv after adzepov with the editor, but 
doen av will not belong as in his view to 
an apodosis, but ei would be construed with 
it, as with the other finite verbs expressed 
or understood down to zpocayopevtéov. It 
might be better also to omit the rodro before 
non, though this again is not necessary. 

But something seems to have gone wrong 
in the remainder of the passage. One 
member of the complex hypothesis is still 
wanting, viz. «i éoriv dpouv, or an equiva- 
lent, and the whole hypothetical protasis 
should be followed by a clause disputing the 
inference of dxivyrov from it. But the text 
seems to have traces of both the elements 
that are wanting. «ai ddvvarov might be 
the continuation of the hypothetical series, 
and possibly something like elvac dvopovoy 
has fallen out, perhaps by homeoteleuton. 
In the second place the interrogative par- 
ticle 7s is just what might be expected to 
introduce the objection to the inference, as 

1 The fifth is in full as follows :—aiSiov 35& bv 
&meipdv Te kad Suoov wavTn, axivntoyv elvar Td Ev. ov 
yap av KwnOivat wh es Te bwoxwpjoav. stroxwphoa 
St avaynny elvar Hro eis mAjpes iby } eis Kevdv. 
TouTwy St Td pev obk by SétarOa Td wAApEs, Td dE OvK 
eivac ovdev Td Kevdr. 
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appears from the form of the other criticisms 
quoted above. The yap which follows it 
may have been introduced into the text 
when the connexion of the passage had been 
lost through the corruption of what pre- 
cedes. écov which follows drepov may have 
had the correction dAov written over it, 
which has descended into the text. The 
variants dv and 7 may, as is sometimes the 
case, both belong to the text: and lastly 
drepov, for which from the fifth thesis we 
seem to require dxivyrov, is a word which, as 
Apelt has shown, is particularly liable to 
corruption in this treatise. Omitting then 
yép, reading dAov for dcov and omitting dAov 
iv, combining the variants dv and % into av 
ein, and reading dxivyrov for dmepov, one 
may suggest a reconstruction of the last 
part of the passage, and read the whole as 
follows, putting a comma after tpooayopevréov 
and before as : 

ei 0@ Kal eorw adyévyTov [ear], Kat dus TOvTO 
drepov <av t> doen elvar, cai py évdexerOar 
GAXo Kai GAO arepov elvat, <Kai> dua TodTo 
kat ev [rotro ] Tpowayopevteor, Kat dovvarov 
<elvat dvopovov>, was [yap] dv <el>y axivytov 
ro dAov €t 7d Kevov pip [OAov Gv] olov Te elvat ; 
dxivyntov 8'elvar pyoiv, ei Kevov py Eotu, kK... 

It will be observed that such emendations 
of the latter part of the passage would in- 
volve a certain repetition when taken in 
connexion with the next sentence dxivyrov 
Selvac dyoiv: but this is a mannerism of the 
treatise. Compare 975” 35, the opening of 
the second criticism, ei 65€ Kat tadra tis 
ovyxXwpotn, kal €in Te Kal dyévynTov ety, TL 
padrov ametpov eixkvuTar; amreEtpov yap 
eval Pyotr, ci €or pov py yéyove 8é. 
975° 34 én ci dwavra ylyvetat €orte dé 
obdev, was av adtdta etn; GAAQ yap Tod 
pv elval te ds Ovros Kal Keyevov duar€yerat. €i 
yup, dbyot, py eyéveto,éote dé aidrov 
ivein, ws déov brapyey 7 elvac Tots Tpdypact. 

In discussing such proposals for alteration 
of the text, it must be remembered that it 
is certain the original has in some places 
been much mutilated and corrupted. This 
is evident in some cases at first inspection, 
and there is beside the interesting testimony 
of a scribe in the margin of two MSS. at the 
end of the treatise —7d mpwrdrurov diav 
eodadpéevov, Kal py Tis por pemperw’ Kabws yap 
bpo ovrw ypadw. Sylburg’s remark (quoted 
by Mullach) that to try to amend the treatise 
was quasi carcinomati manum admovere, is 
certainly true of some parts of it. 

In the present passage Bonitz suggested 
GAN’ advvatov'® ras yap dv To arepov ofov } Td 
év dv q TO Gdov dv ovovra etvat, and Kern 
(cit. Apelt), as yap av 1d admrepov, dcov éori 
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py Odov, ev otov te elvar. Neither of these 
proposals at all suits the context. 

177. 1, 976” 19, GdAdAa By Kat ef py ore 

Kevov pndev, Ti Hooov av Kwoito; éret Kal 
’"Avagayopas TO TpOS avTO Tpayparerbeis, 
kal od povoy aroxpyoav aita dropyvacba 
Ott ovK Ear, Opws Kweiabai dyot Ta OvTa ovdK 
KEvov. 
reads xevov, pnd€é Te tows, Lps. Kevov. 
pndev te Hooov. Bekker and Mullach read 
kevov, pndé te Hooov. The editor’s reading 
and punctuation in the first sentence seem 
clearly right. In the next clause 70 zpos 
airo is the reading of the MSS. with the 
doubtful exception of Lps., in which accord- 
ing to Apelt it is uncertain whether the 
reading is not zpos airov. The ete keeps 
it translating (Jahrb. f. ¢. Ph. 1. ¢., p. 752), 
‘was sich gegen dasselbe sagen lisst.” This 
hardly seems satisfactory. Bergk reads 6 
mepi TO avtd, but there is no need to alter 
mpos tO mepi: mpaypateverOar is construed 
with both prepositions (see Index Aristotel. 
630* 15), though apparently seldom with zpos. 
The simple change to zpos 76 airé seems to 
suit the context best. 

For xai ov, the reading of the MSS., the 
editor reads xairo. in his text. xairou is 
rarely joined with a participle in ‘ Aris- 
totelian’ writings, but this would not be a 
serious difficulty if the emendation gave the 
right sense, but it does not. It obviously 
would not have been enough for Anaxagoras 
to prove that empty space was non-existent ; 
on his view of the universe he would be 
obliged to show how motion was neverthe- 
less possible. The truth seems to be that 
the text is quite sound, and the editor has 
been apparently misled by taking dps 
wrongly (cf. Jahrb. f. c. Ph. 1.c. 703): opus 
does not contrast xweicai hyo Ta ovra With 
the previous clause, but with od« dvros Kevod 
which comes after, and must be construed 
exactly as if the text was otx dvros Kevod 
opos Kweicbal dyot ta ovra. The sense of 
the passage is obviously: ‘If there is no 
such thing as empty space, it does not follow 
thatjmotion is impossible. For Anaxagoras, 
whose speculations were concerned with this 
very subject, and for whom it was not 
enough to prove merely that there was no 
empty space, says that what exists is in 
motion, notwithstanding that there is no 
empty space.’ Bergk also (De Ar. lib. de 
Xenophane &c., p. 26) seems to have mis- 
‘understood opus. 

177. 18, 976° 36, dore otre aravra didia 
ov ev ovr’ amepov dvaykn elvat, GAN’ areipa 
moAAd. ovre ev & opotov, ovr’ axivyrov ovr «i 
év ovr’ et dA’ arta. The editor notes ‘ ore 
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év 6 Spotov vitium inesse videtur,’ but pro- 


poses nothing. This passage is a brief 
recapitulation of the refutation of the first 
five theses of Melissus. These may be put 
shortly as follows: 76 dv didiov— ei 6€ didtov, 


»” > 9A »” be a 
dmepov—ei 6€ ametpov, Ev—ei de Ey, 
’ A . 
Opotov—ei 8 adidiov Kal areipov Kai dpo.ov, 
7 7 
axivyntov. For ovre & & dpowv may be sug- 


gested ovr’ «i év duowv. This may have be- 
come ovre & by loss of 1, then @ may have 
been written as correction over the last 
syllable of ovre, and have afterwards 
descended into the text. One may suspect 
also that there is something wrong in the 
first sentence. The theses are in wrong 
order: év should come after dzeipov. This 
however does not matter so much as the 
difficulty in dAX’ drepa woddAd: for the 
writer, though he maintains that Being is 
moAAd, has attacked the thesis that it is 
dzepov, and refers to the attack here also. 
He has however affirmed that even 7f Being 
was dmepov, there might be many dzepa. 
Cf. 978” 30, <éru> ri kwAver Kal wAEiw OvTA 
évds peyéOa amepa eva. The difficulties 
then would be removed by supposing words 
have fallen out by homeoteleuton, and that 
something of this kind should be read: dare 
ote dmavta didia, ovtTe <dmepov, ovO>’ ev 
ei amrepov dvayky elvat, GA’ areipa TodAd, or 
neglecting the difficulty of the mere order : 
wate ovTe TavTa didia, ovl ev ovr’ <azetpov, 
ot0 év ei> drepov dvayxn «ivat add’ arreipa 
zoAAd. The corruption would be easier in the 
latter case. In either case the words dzretpa 
woAAad would not be categorically asserted, 
but conditioned by the hypothesis «i aetpor. 

178. 5, 977* 3, otdevds mpooyryvopévov «i 
8 dpa twos, ov tod ocwparos, Codd. The 
editor, following a conjecture of Kern’s, 
reads zpooyryvopevov ov)’ droyryvopévov cwpa- 
tos. The similar place, 976* 28, ovdevds 
Tpooyryvopevov gwpatos ovo dmroyvyvopévov 
of course suggests here zpooyryvopeévov ovd’ 
drroyryvopevov, €i & dpa twos, ob cwparos, but 
it seems very unsafe to expel the clause ¢i 
8 dpa, x.7.A., altogether. 

178. 7, 977" 4, tiv yap piéw ott’ éxumpoc- 
Onow roatrnv elvar ovte civOecw €ikds, oiav 
Neyer, ware xwpis evbis civat, 7) Kal a7ro- 
otpehOévros éxizpoober erepa érép wv pai- 
verOar xwpis dddijov tabra, avn’ ovrw 
ovyKeio Bau taxbevra & WOTE OTLODV TOU puyvupevov 
Tap’ éTLovv o piyvurat <yevéobat> 
Epos, ovTwWS os 0) dvadnpOijvar ovyeipeva 
ada pepeypeva pnd O7rotaovv avT @ Pépn. 
éret yep ovK €or oop Tt adxuorov, amav 


P aravte p€pos pepekTar bpotws Kal TO OAov. 


daiverGa, it appears, is only in Lips., the 
other MSS. have dépecOa. Apelt’s happy 
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conjecture © piyvutat yevéobar for & piyrvabat 
has been noted already. 

The editor partly following Kern, who 
conjectured drorpiévtos <tov> éxizpocber, 
reads drotpipbevros <tov> ézizpoobev érepa 
érépws haiverbar xwpis ddAjAwv. He says it 
is uncertain whether Lps. reads érépws or 
érépwv. R* has éraipwv and the rest érépwv. 
For the emendation of the passage the 
parallel one 167. 7, 974" 25, which has been 
quoted above, should be compared. év 77 
tpiwea there corresponds to the emendations 
of droorpepbevros by Kern and Apelt. By 
émimpooOnois is meant apparently a com- 
bination of elements in which one lies over 
(éxizpocbev) the other, as it were, in layers. 
The editor’s emendation is not altogether 
satisfactory. €érepa érépws has not much 
point, and it is awkward to construe it with 
daiverOar; the idea intended seems suf- 
ficiently conveyed by ywpis ddAjArov. It 
seems much more likely that érizpoo6ev 
érepa étéepwv goes together somehow, ézi- 
mpoobey governing érépwv. One might suggest 
for drootpadevtos, amotpipbevr<a> ds’ or 
arotpipbevr<wv> ds’, and read dore yxupis 


<wov> 
xs , in 
evOis civat, 7) Kat arotpipOevt<a> do’ éxi- 
oa c , 4 4 > , 
mpoobev erepa érEep wv aiverGat xwpis dAAHAWV. 





The comparison of the parallel passage 
favours the genitive absolute for the par- 
ticiple, but the accusative might stand as 
subject of the infinitive. 

For otrws os py avadndOnvac the editor 
reads ottws ds py KatadndOnva. But in the 
first place it is probable that dare should be 
read. The only instance of os instead of 
gore With the infinite quoted in the Index 
Aristotelicus is from the Rhetorica ad Alex- 
andrum, and the De Melisso is very Aris- 
totelian in style, and at least more so than 
the spurious treatise on Rhetoric. In the 
present passage two lines above we have 
ottw...007e. As an alternative for xataAnd- 
Ojvac the editor suggests dvadavnvar; but 
more probably the MS. reading dvaAnd6jvar 
represents dv AnPOjva, which would give a 
very suitable sense. In the last clause the 
editor had proposed droua pépy for aito 
pépn, and now suggests év atr® dpepi. 
Surely here again a simple emendation is 
enough, airod for aire, because the words 
must be joined, dare py av AnpOijvar ovyxei- 
peva pnd’ Srovovv airod pépy, dAAG peprypéva. 
By pnd bzovactv atrod pépy is meant ‘not 
even the smallest part.’ Compare in the 
next sentence dpa tt €AdxuoTov. 

J. Cook WILson. 


(Zo be continued.) 


CAMPBELL’S GUIDE TO GREEK TRAGEDY. 


A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers: 
by Lewis Camppett, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. London: Percival and Co. 
1891. 6s. 


Tuis is an admirably written book, and will 
be most valuable not only to English readers 
but to classical students. It does not 
profess to be a repertory of facts and 
theories, but rather a transcript of the 
impressions which an intelligent and not 
uninstructed reader ought to derive from 
the Greek Tragic Poets. Yet there is no 
dearth of facts and theories. The chapter 
on the Conditions of Representation goes 
fully and clearly into recent theories about 
the Greek Theatre, especially that of Dr. 
Dorpfeld, and gives a useful abridgment of 
recent speculations on this subject. 

As a specimen of acute criticism we 
would quote the following passage from the 


chapter on the Characterisation of Greek 
Tragedy :— ‘ 


The psychological interest awakened by the con- 
flict of opposing motives in the same person is a 
distinct anticipation of the modern romantic drama, 
and this is a development of tragic business which 
came into vogue together with the popularity of 
Euripides. Whether it was an innovation due to 
his invention or a natural movement in the evolution 
of the art which he shared with others in effectuating, 
is a question which the scanty fragments of Greek 
tragic poetry do not enable us to determine. What 
is certain is that in the Philoctetcs of Sophocles, pro- 
duced in the last decade of the fifth century B.c., the 
characterisation is of this ‘modern’ kind, and that 
it is more perfect than anything in Euripides. For, 
after all, is not the complexity of the latter poet 
often a complexity rather of situation than of 
character? Does not the author seem to have 
considered, not ‘What effect would this change of 
circumstances have on this individual ?’ but ‘ How 
would ordinary human nature comport itself under 
such and such conditions?’...Is not the remark of 
Aristotle perfectly just, that the Iphigenia of 
Euripides is a different person towards the end from 
what she is at the beginning of the Jphigenia in 
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Aulis? But in the Philoctetes the twofold struggle 
between opposite motives in the breast of the hero 
and Neoptolemus is presented at once with dramatic 
truth and psychological subtilty. The pivot of the 
situation is less now the change in outward fortune 
by which the bow and its master are secured to serve 
the Greeks at Troy, than the complex inward problem 
which keeps the emotion of the audience at full 
stretch, on the one hand ‘ Will the idea fixed in the 
mind of the wronged Philoctetes ever give way ?’ 
and on the other ‘ Will this guileless youth persevere 
under the influence of ambition in a course of 
treachery and deceit, or will sympathy and friendship 
he too strong for him ?’ 

Prof. Campbell’s little book sparkles with 
brilliant and weighty sayings which are 
sure to be stimulating to readers both old 
and young, such as the aphorism of 
Schopenhauer, that ‘every life considered as 


a whole is a tragedy while any portion of it 
detached from the rest is a comedy,’ and the 
eloquent observation of Dr. Jowett that 
‘under the marble exterior of Greek liter- 
ature was concealed a soul thrilling with 
spiritual emotion.’ 

The analysis of various extant Greek plays 
is ingeniously supplemented by a sketch 
showing how the story of Cambyses might 
be arranged for treatment in an Attic 
drama. 

The book forms an admirable companion 
volume to Prof. Campbell’s very spirited 
translations of Aeschylus and Sophocles into 
English verse. 

T. 


BLASS ON THE RHYTHM OF ISOCRATES. 


Fripericit Buiass Commentatio de numeris 
JIsocrateis. Kiliae: Prostat in Libraria 
Academica ex officina Schmidtii et Klau- 
nigii. 1891. 


Tus monograph will receive from scholars 
the respectful attention which the reputation 
of its author demands. It is not a mere 
addendum to the sections on Isocratean 
rhythm in the Attische Beredsamkeit (II. pp. 
135 sqgg. and III, 1. pp. 359 sgq.) and in 
Hermeneutik und Kritik (in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch I. pp. 215 sqq.), but an indepen- 
dent treatise on the subject. Dr. Blass 
begins by citing the evidence in favour of 
the occurrence of rhythm in the works of 
Isocrates, viz. that of Isocrates himself, of 
the writer of the Téxyvy attributed to him, 
of Alcidamas, of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and lastly of Isocrates’ pupil Naucrates. 
He then proceeds to investigate the nature 
of this Isocratean pubpds. It cannot, he 
thinks, be the zovs with which Dionysius 
(de comp. ce. 17) identities pubzds, for such 
feet or aggregations of feet must inevitably 
occur in any Greek prose writer. Nor can 
it be detected by an examination of the 
clausulae of the xéAa and zepiodo, after the 
manner of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
Aristotle, as is well known, recommends the 
first paeon for the beginning, and the fourth 
paeon for the close, and these initia and 
clausulae are found in Isocrates but could 
not have been avoided by him without an 
elfort. Cicero certainly regarded such 
endings as ‘esse videatur,’ ‘comprobavit,’ 
‘persolutas,’ as rhythmical, but it was their 





recurrence that made them rhythmical (ef. 
Cie. Orat. § 213 sqq.), as has been shown by 
E. Miiller in his dissertation De numero 
Ciceroniano (Kiel, 1886). Now the claus- 
ulae of Isocrates have been recently made 
the subject of minute investigation by C. 
Josephy (Der oratorische Numerus bei 
Isocrates und Demosthenes, Ziirich, 1887 ; cf. 
Classical Review, 1V. 486) and by C. Peters 
(De TIsocrateo studio numerorum, Parchim, 
1883), and it is the study of these disserta- 
tions which has led Dr. Blass to seek for the 
recurrence which constitutes, in his view, the 
essence of prose rhythm, not in the clausulae 
merely but in other parts also of the 
kOXa. 

A single example (Or. VII. $$ 1, 2) will 
make his method clear. The first period 
divided into its K@Aa is 


TloAAods ipov oipor Gavpalew 

HVTWG TOTE YvOpNV EXoV TEP. TWTNPias THV 
Tpocrodov eroujoapnv 

GoTep THS TOAEWS ev KLVdUVOLS OVoNS 

} ohadrepds airy Tov Tpaypdtwov Kabeo- 
THKOTOV. 


Here the first and third «oda have similar 
endings, viz. 3 (or 33) spondees: ipév ofpac 
Oavpalew =-ws év xwdvvors ovons. The second 
and fourth both end with the rhythm 
— ott UL, THY Tpdbcodov éromoapny— 
mpaypatwov kabeornkoTrwv, allowing a tribrach 
in the former in place of a trochee in the 
latter ; moreover this rhythm occurs twice 
in the second x@Aov, its clausula being pre- 


ceded by -pyv €xwv epi cwrnpias. 
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. "AXN’ od mAcious pev tpinpets 7) Staxocias 
KEKTNLEVYS 

cipyvnv 8€ Kal Ta Tepi THY Xdpav ayovoNs 

Kai trav kata Oddatrav apxovons || 

ere 5é owvppaxous éxovons 

modAovs pev Tos Eroimws Huiv nv te déy 
BonOnoovras 

10. roAd 8é wAelovs Tovs Tas ouvTagets 
troreXovvTas 

Kal TO TpooTtaTTopevov ToLovvTas ||i 


There are here two periods, the one of 
three x@Aa, the other of four. The clausula 
Ta wept THY xwpav ayovons (6) manifestly 
resembles éri d€ ovppaxous éxovons which fills 
up the whole of 5, and this rhythm 
(CSC s__v___) reeurs in 9 nv te 8€n Bon6y- 
covras, allowing the lengthening of the 
penultimate arsis and the substitution of a 
choriambus (jv 7. dé) for the fourth paeon ; 
the 5th ends similarly (é)axooias xexry- 
pevys, and also the 7th (kat trav) Kara 
Oadrarrav dpxovons (vuv__v__s__), except 
that these latter are catalectic, while the 
former are acatalectic ; the whole of 7 may be 
compared with the close of 5, 7 dvaxocias 
KexTnevns—kal Tov Kata Oddattrav apxovons. 


* © , ec a > ” , > 9% 

dv trapxovrwv Hmas pev av tis Pyoecev €ikos 
elvat 

ae , a , ” 
Oappety ds toppw Tav Kwdivwv ovTas 
ois b €xOpois Tots ierepois mpoonKeww 
15. Sedvevar cat Bovreveo Oar repi [ris abrav] 

owrnptas. 


Here the openings (initia) of 10 and 15 
are alike: zoAv dé rA cious rods Tas cvvTa(Fers)— 
Sediévar kat BovdreverGar (,uv_ 
Also the clausula ras ovvtages troreXotvtas 

10) may be compared with ris dioesev eixds 
elvat (12), though the likeness is not an exact 
one (___ vssu m Again mpootatro- 
pevov towivras (11) = rots jperepors zpoorjKev 
(14), since the first syllable of owitvras may 
be short. The spondaic ending of 13 (______ 
area ) refers back to the beginning 
of the exordium (1, 3); still more clearly 
does the last clausula (Bov)Ae&verbar epi 
cwrnpias remind us of (yw)unv éxwv zepi 
cwrnpias | THv mpocodov éromnodunv (__ vcr 
____v__), this last correspondence involving 
the omission of ris atrév which are found 
only in T and are omitted by Dionysius. In 
his text-edition Dr. Blass had retained these 
words and in this he is followed by Max 
Schneider. 

By an examination of this and many 
other passages Dr. Blass has arrived at the 
following conclusion :—-Isocratean rhythm is 
found chiefly in the clausulae both of the 
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cola and of the periods, and these clausulae 
are from five to nine or more syllables long. 
This rhythm is an equality of two or more 
clausulae, which may or may not be succes- 
sive. This equality, though subject to no 
fixed law, is a tolerably exact one. Besides 
the clausulae, the initia of the cola are often 
rhythmical, two initia corresponding or the 
initium of one colon corresponding to the 
clausula of another. Sometimes the rhythm 
tills entire cola, or a colon answers to the 
clausula of another, or, again, a colon has 
its initium equal to its clausula. Lastly, 
the middle of the colon is not always 
unrhythmical, since the clausula or the 
initium may be doubted. 

As to the feet employed it appears that 
iambic and trochaic rhythms preponderate, 
and this is in accordance with the direction 
given in the Téyvy (frag. 12, Baiter-Sauppe, 
Or. Att. Il. p. 225), peutyOw mavri pvbpe 
padiota. taped 7) tpoxaixo: a succession of 
dactyls, anapaests or paeons would be too 
much like verse. 

Dr. Blass next shows that Isocrates at 
times abstained from the use of rhythm, not 
only in his later (Cic. Or. § 176) but also in 
his earlier speeches. He believes that 
Isocrates learnt the use of rhythm (cf. Cie. 
ibid.), as well as the law of avoidance of 
hiatus, from Thrasymachus, from whom also 
Gorgias and Lysias must be believed to 
have derived the hiatus-law and whatever 
rhythm is found in them. 

The points in which Demosthenic differs 
from Isocratean rhythm are then briefly 
stated: the avoidance of the tribrach ; the 
occasional use of dactylic rhythm; and, 
most important of all, the fact that the 
pvOpos is co-extensive not with the clausula 
or initium only, but with the whole colon. 
The paper closes with an example of the 
monotonous rhythm of the Asian rhetor- 
icians, showing to what the ‘modesti et 
pulchri rhythmi’ of Isocrates afterwards 
degenerated. 

It will be at once seen what an important 
bearing this view of Isocratean rhythm has 
on the text-criticism of Isocrates. If we 
have here acriterion of sufficient definiteness 
we may apply it in deciding between the 
readings of the MSS., and Dr. Blass, in an 
appendix, applies it in this way to the first 
100 sections of Or. IV. A few examples 
must suffice :— 

§ 4. dore rwrore pndev Tois ddAous TE is 
said to be confirmed by the rhythmical cor- 
respondence dare uote pndev (Trois) (init. )\— 
eipnoOar epi airav. Schneider? and Keil 
both edit rots dAAous pndev zwrore, the latter 




















however omitting miémore which he considers 
a gloss. ; 

§ 8. cat ra radare codd., [Longinus] z. iy. 
38. 2 is said to be confirmed by the rhythm 
Kat Ta Tada Kawas (init.)=Kat epi tov 
vewori (init.)=ovdxére gevxtéov tadr’ (init.). 
Baiter-Sauppe and all subsequent editors, 
including Dr. Blass himself, adopt xat ra te 
mada from Harpocration, s.v. dpyaiws. 

§ 14, d&ids cipe py tacxew vulg.; dgéds 
clue wacxyew TE (mapacxev T pr.). ras 
brocxéoes Towwdpar Vulg.; movodtpa tas dz. 
TE. Dr. Blass here follows the vulg. in 
both cases, omitting however ceive and oix 
before dios, for the sake of the rhythm. 
déwos py Tacxew=(b)rocxéoes Trovotpat. 
Schneider* and Keil follow TE. 

§ 72. ob woAd@ codd.; od odd Aristot. 
thet. 3. 9. Keil adopts the latter (cf. his 
Analecta Isocratea, p. 140), since Benseler 
has shown that Isocrates uses odd not 
mwokXG before comparatives. Dr. Blass 
considers that the test of rhythm is decisive : 
‘Non refert quid aliis locis illi visum sit ; 
hoe loco habemus numeros (4)picreiwy 
HewOnoav (cl.)=ob woAAG 8 vorepov Ti 
ép(x7v) (init. prox.) ’ 

It will be seen from a study of this 
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appendix what radical changes Dr. Blass 
would make in our present texts of Isocrates 
in deference to these subtle rhythmical 
recurrences, and the question naturally 
arises : Is this rhythmical recurrence sufli- 
ciently definite in its character to justify 
its use as a decisive test? The answer 
must, we think, be in the negative. For 
though these recurrences may in many 
cases be intentional, it is quite possible 
that in other cases they are unconscious ; 
Dr. Blass himself seems to feel (p. 9) that 
there is a danger of pressing his theory too 
far. Again the initia and clausulae are 
dependent on the division of the periods 
into rhythmical cola, and it is somewhat 
disconcerting to find that Dr. Blass’s distri- 
bution of the first two sections of Or. VII. 
quoted above differs from that of the same 
passage given in Aft. Bered. 11. p. 140. 
There are a few misprints: p. 6, line 15, 
for ‘quartum’ read ‘quintum,’ and again 
in line 19 for ‘ quarti’ read ‘quinti’; p. 10, 
line 4 from bottom, for ‘Panegyr. 92’ read 
‘Panegyr. 42.’ The spelling pepeiyOo is 
probably intentional (cf. Dr. Blass’s text 
edition of Isocrates, II. p. IIT.). 
H. CuarkeE. 


DE JUBAINVILLE’S GAULISH NAMES IN CAESAR’S DE BELLO GALLICO. 


Les Noms Gaulois chez César et Hirtius De 
Bello Gallico par H. D’ARrBoIs DE JUBAIN- 
VILLE, Membre de 1’ Institut, avec la collab- 
oration de M. E. Ernautt et G. Dorrin. 
Premiére Série, les compos¢s dont ria est 
ledernier terme. (Paris, Emile Bouillon, 
1891. Pp. xv. 257.) 


M. p’ArBols DE JUBAINVILLE explains in his 
preface the history of the volume of which 
he is the principal author: it is the sub- 
stance of fifteen lectures given by him at the 
Collége de France in the academical year 
1890-1, and these lectures were the result 
of a labour in which he had been engaged 
for many years, that of collecting materials 
for a Gaulish dictionary. In this M. d’A. 
de Jubainville was assisted as he says by his 
learned secretaries M. Ernault and M. 
Dottin. The dictionary was relinquished 
when Dr. Holder announced his intention to 
publish his Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz, 
which M. d’A. de Jubainville found was 
going to be more complete on many points 
than his own work was meant to he; but; 


while relinquishing the larger undertaking 
M. dA. de Jubainville wisely resolved to 
print his notes as in no way interfering 
with Dr. Holder’s work. The result is the 
present little book on the Gaulish com- 
pounds with the word riz as their last 
element. 

We need scarcely say that it is a most 
readable book, and clear as usual: that is 
only what might be expected beforehand in 
the case of any work turned out by M. d’A. 
de Jubainville and his learned collaborators. 
But it will also be found very handy as con- 
taining the various suggestions of value 
made with regard to Gaulish names ever 
since 1857, when Gliick published his book 
on the Celtic names mentioned by Caesar. 
M. d’A. de Jubainville’s work, besides being 
provided with excellent indices, consists of 
ten chapters, of the contents of which the 
reader may judge from their headings as 
follows: 1. General remarks on the Gaulish 
word riz; 2 Catu-riges; 3 Ambio-rix ; 
4 Cingeto-rix ; 5. Dumno-rix ; 6 Orgeto-rix ; 7 
Bitu-riges ; 8 Epo-redo-rix ; 9, Ver-cingeto-rix; 
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and 10 the same subject continued with 
a discussion on the particle ver. Having 
given my general opinion of this work 
of M. dA. de Jubainville, I hope I shall 
not be considered to be in any way contra- 
dicting it by some small criticisms and 
suggestions which I propose to make in 
matters of detail. I shall give them in the 
order in which they occur to me on turning 
the pages. 

The conjecture (p. 16) to mend Visu-rix 
into Vissu-rix to be interpreted as meaning 
the king or queen of science does not seem 
to me a happy one, as M. d’A. de Jubainville 
finds that Thurneysen has explained visu as 
the equivalent of Irish fiu, Welsh gwiw 
‘worthy.’ I do not know how long ago this 
was done by Thurneysen, but I published 
this explanation of Visurix myself in 1879 
in my ‘ Lectures on Welsh Philology,’ though 
[ was ignorant at the time that Visurix 
might be a woman’s name. When the 
learned author gives Nantos, p. 17, as the 
early form of Nét, that looks all right so 
long as you assume a nominative Nét, geni- 
tive Néit; but seemingly Néit is as much 
nominative as genitive, and I distrust. the 
habit of correcting the nominative Néit into 
Nét whenever it occurs, especially as a Kerry 
inscription in Ogam gives us Nett as a 
genitive. My own inference, I may say, is 
that the word is not a Celtic name at all. 

In his treatment of the name Catusualis 
he adopts a method which I have sometimes 
pursued but to no good purpose: he makes 
it into Catu-su-alis, and explains that ‘ su 
est un particule qui veut dire “bien” ; a/i-s 
parait identique a lirlandais @7/ “agréable.”’ 
One could make etymologies like that all 
day without any trouble and without con- 
vincing anybody. Why not consider the 
Welsh word chwal-u to ‘scatter,’ which 
comes from sza/, representing an early stem 
sewal or squal, as is proved by the old Irish 
scdilim ‘1 scatter, disperse.’ Should that 
turn out well-founded the Gaulish name 
might be said to describe the bearer of it asa 
‘battle-scatterer.’ There is no occasion to 
suppose the Irish name Cathal to stand for 
a derivative Catu-alo-s (p. 34), when it is 
just exactly the equivalent of Welsh Cadwal 
parallel to Welsh Cynwal, Irish Conal: the 
early genitive of this latter compound occurs 
in an inscription in Cornwall as cvNovALI. 
That the tu of Uxellodunum (p. 61) repre- 
sents an older ow is questionable, however 
much it may appear to conform with the 
later developments of the ow diphthong. The 
first part of the Gaulish name is in Welsh 
uchel * high,’ in which the ti seems to me to 








be on a level with the i postulated by Welsh 
isel ‘low,’ as I suggested in my ‘Celtic 
Britain,’ p. 310, as far back as 1884. I 
demur also to mending Cogidubnus or 
Cogidumnus into Cocidubnus (p. 62) : before 
that is done it would be worth considering 
my suggestion (p. 302) that cog? may be 
equated with Welsh cae ‘a fence, enclosure, 
field,’ and English hedge. As to the name 
Orgetorix (p. 70) I fail to see any proof that 
orgeto- means ‘meurtre’: the idea repre- 
sented by this element in the compound was 
doubtless that of ‘striking, wounding, slay- 
ing,’ whereas ‘murder’ introduces another 
idea which was probably as absent in the 
case of this name as in that of Caesar himself. 
The Welsh /uched ‘a lightening’ (p. 84) 
does not help to explain Loucita, as Welsh 
ch =Gaulish ¢ should be first explained ; but 
whilst M. d’A. de Jubainville was discussing 
Loucetios and *loucens he should have pointed 
out the apparent kinship of the Irish Luchtae 
which may stand for *Loucentios, and it 
would be well also if he had drawn a bound- 
ary between Gaulish Loucetios and the 
Latin Liicetius applied to certain Roman 
divinities : as for myself I confess to being 
sometimes puzzled about it. 

The phonology of the analysis of the epithet 
Vivisct of one of the divisions of the Bituriges 
is not intelligible to me, and with regard to 
thename Bituriges, whichis explained to mean 
‘ toujours rois,’ one is enabled to doso by the 
fact of Irish having bith ‘world’ and bith 
‘ever.’ The former is byd in Welsh and 
the latter byth, which does not phonetically 
correspond to the ditu of Bitu-riges. I 
should like to aecept M. d’A. de Jubainville’s 
view but the attempt to interpret a Gaulish 
word by means of Irish rather than Welsh 
is seldom to be recommended, but when it 
is done by means of Irish against the 
evidence of Welsh, it requires to be justified. 
I am unable to remove the difficulty in this 
instance, but I cannot help seeing that the 
difficulty is there—can Welsh byth and its 
Breton equivalents be an early loan-word 
from Goidelic? [ have long felt it a great 
temptation to alter Livy’s Ambigatus into 
Ambicatus, as M. d’A. de Jubainville does, 
p- 99, and to identify it with the Irish name 
Imchad, but the question remains whether 
both Ambigatus and Ambicatus may not have 
been real names. In connection with the 
analysis of the ‘ horsy’ name of Epo-redo-rix, 
p- 103, I should suggest for comparison that 
of the fairy king called Etair 72 Hochraidhi 
—Celtic fairies have always been great 
horsemen. And as to Eochaid, p. 107, that 
may possibly represent more than one 






















ancient compound : one of them was Equoiud-, 
which yields Ebiud as the Welsh equivalent 
of Irish Hochaid. With a Catumandus, 
p. 133, should probably be equated the 
Welsh name Cadfan, which appears as Cata- 
manus in a late inscription in Anglesey. 
One would like to be convinced that Welsh 
yster ‘qui est ardent’ is not a bogus word, 
as it has been used, p. 143, to explain Epo- 
stero-vidus. With the use of ver in names 
like Vercingetoriz as contrasted with Cinge- 
torix should perhaps be compared, p. 145, 
the use of its Welsh equivalent guor or gur 
in pedigrees as in Cein son of G'uorcein, Doli 
son of Guordoli and the like (Cymmrodor, ix. 
170); so also with the Pictish kings’ names 
such as Pant son of Urpant, Gant son of 
Urgant, &e. The Welsh troed ‘a foot,’ 
mentioned in the discussion of the Gaulish 
Ver-tragos, does not, as suggested on p. 167, 
imply a primitive form trageto-s, since it 
must have been a neuter, which is rendered 
probable by its being both masculine and 
feminine in modern Welsh. If the author 
had carefully scanned the vowels of the 
inscriptional genitive CATOTIGIRNI he might 
have hesitated to give the nominative as 
Catutigernos, p. 180: it was more probably 
Catotigirnios (see my note on Cateyrn in my 
‘Arthurian Legend,’ p. 241), and I fail to 
see why Ayndeyrn should = Cintu-tigernos 
(a form unknown to our Christian inserip- 
tions in this country) rather than Cuno- 
tigernios with the more usual element cuno. 
In discussing the cassi of Vercassivel- 
launus, Bodiocasses, Veliocagi and the like 
forms, p. 191, M. d’A. de Jubainville is 
much more succesful in his attacks on an old 
conjecture of mine than in constructing a 
tenable one of his own, and I wonder where 
he has found a Welsh word oeth meaning 
‘violent, excessif, dur, hargneux.’ This 
word itself should be duly considered before 
it can be used to explain names like 
Octodurus. 

At p. 209 the author broaches a theory as 
to the two peoples of Britain called Cornovii 
in the following terms: ‘Ce sont probable- 
ment deux fragments du méme_ peuple, 
arrivés du continent en Grande-Bretagne 
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vers l’année 290 av. J.—C. ; les Cornovii se 
sont partagés en deux groupes; celui du 
nord a disparu depuis, sans laisser de traces ; 
celui de sud, chassé de son domaine par 
Vinvasion saxonne au v° sitcle, s’est divisé 
en deux trongons, dont l’un, restant en 
Grande-Bretagne, a donné son nom au 
comté de Cornwall, et y a conservé sa langue, 
le cornique, jusqu’au xviii® siécle ; autre a 
émigré sur le continent, s’est établi dans la 
région qui depuis est devenue la partie 
méridionale du departement de Finistére : de 
la le nom de Ja Cornouaille francaise, ott se 
parle encore un dialecte celtique, fils moderne 
de la langue antique des Cornovii d’Angle- 
terre et d’Ecosse.’ Such a theory is big 
with too many comprehensive difficulties to 
be squeezed into a single brief paragraph. 
In the first place it seems to me highly 
improbable that any Celts sailing from the 
Continent about the year 200 B.c. should 
have gone so far as Caithness to settle ; then 
one would like to know how the southern 
Cornovii arrived in their home which is 
sufficiently localized for general purposes by 
the two towns which Ptolemy finds in their 
country, namely Deva and Uriconium. 
Lastly one could wish to see some evidence 
produced that from the banks of the Dee 
and the Severn they moved southwards to 
either or both the Cornwalls. In the mean- 
time I find it safer to regard their name as 
of a geographical origin and derived from 
the same source as the Welsh word corn ‘a 
horn,’ and to suppose the latter to have 
been applied to a peninsula or headland : 
several instances of such a use of the word 
corn may be detected in some texts cited by 
Skene in his ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ i. 387. 

In spite of these and similar matters in 
which [I cannot follow the learned author, I 
have perused the book with great pleasure 
and found in its pages several pieces of 
valuable information. In fact I look forward 
with not a little eagerness to the next 
instalment of the work; for these chapters 
are described as the first series and suggest 
more to come. 


Joun Ruys. 





STOWASSER’S LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 


Eine Zweite Rethe Dunkle Worter. Lexical- 
isches, von I. M. Srowasser. Prag: 
Tempsky, 1891. (34 pp.) 60 Pf. 


Dr. SrowasseEr’s second series of hypotheses 
in Latin etymology is as stimulating and 


suggestive as his first.1 The article on 
which he would appear to have spent most 
pains is that upon ecce (p. 17-25), which, 
he argues, is no Latin word at all, but the 


1 See Classical Review, 1891, No. 6. 
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Greek éye, written ecce as "Ayépwy was 
written Acceruns. Hecum, eccam will thus 
stand for éye ewm, éxe eam; and ecce will 
generally correspond in usage to the modern 
French tiens and tenez. The author argues 
his point closely, and appears to make out a 
good case. Pp. 7—13 contain a discussion 
on the suffixes -tudo and -itiwm (in initium 
and comitium). There is something to be 
said for Dr. Stowasser’s contention, that 
-ittum in these words is connected with *itare, 
and means frequent going. It is less easy to 
follow him in his theory that -twdo means 
appearance, from tueri. Tueor means to 
have one’s eye upon, to guard or protect, 
but never has the sense of appearance. A 
line of Accius (ap. Nonium p. 120), twa hones- 
titudo Danaos decepit diu, is the starting- 
point of Dr. Stowasser’s argument. He 
contends that honestitudo means ‘the false 
appearance of honourable conduct,’ and that 
Nonius is therefore wrong in identifying 
honestas with honestitudo. An important 
point which has escaped his attention is that 
honestus refers primarily to appearance, and 
originally meant beautiful, and that honestas 
also properly means, when applied to persons, 
the appearance of honour, not honour itself. 
The signification required lies therefore in 
the word itself, not in the suffix. 

An interesting passage (pp. 30—33) deals 
with supposed instances of the Greek xara 
in composition with Latin words, e.g. capro- 
nae comae = ca(ta)pronae. When, however. 
castigo is identified with xaraorilw, it is fair 
to ask whether the word may not be more 
naturally connected with the substantive 
castus -tis, an ascetic observance. Compare 
JSastigium and fastus ; perhaps also fatis and 
fatigo. Onp. 34 it is suggested that caperare 
is katapepew. Whatever may be the truth, 
the right form of the word is not capero but 
caperro: Gloss. Vat. p. 29 34 (Goetz) caper- 
ratum, and so the best MSS. of Paulus p. 48 
M, Nonius p. 8, Apuleius Met. 9 16, 
Martianus Capella 5 509. 

Macellum, Dr. Stowasser thinks, is a 
Semitic word, mz-khela or ma-khela = 
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Spudaxros, and macellotae in Varro L.L. 
5 146 is its Semitic plural macelloth. 
What then, if any, is the relation of 
macellum to maceries, a wall or enclosure ? 
The words have all the appearance of 
being connected, although Prudentius, a 
poor authority on metre, chooses to write 
maceries. 

On adsentari (p. 15) the author remarks 
‘adsentari und seine Sippe stellen alle mir 
zugiinglichen Quellen unter sentire.’ The 
present writer may be allowed to say that 
he had more than two years ago protested 
against this proceeding (‘ Contributions 
to Latin Lexicography’ p. 312). Dr. 
Stowasser’s identification of sent- in adsen- 
tar’ (why not also in sentio?) with the 
participle of swm seems very plausible. The 
identification of sewtica with Scythica virga 
(Seythae pellis in Martial 10 62 8) is no doubt 
right ; but it should be mentioned that Fried- 
liinder had already anticipated it in his note 
on the passage of Martial. 

There are some good emendations in this 
pamphlet, as in the preceding one. One 
in particular should be noticed. In Varro 
LI. 5 147 Spengel edits appellatum 
macellum ... . quod ibi domus fuerit, cwi cog- 
nomen fuit Macellus. For fuerit Stowasser 
would read fwris, from Paulus p. 125 M 
macellum dictum a Macello quodam, qui 
exercebat in urbe latrocinia. 

H. NErrtiEsuip. 


Persiana. Door Dr. VAN WAGENINGEN Jr. 
Programme van het Gymnasium te 
Groningen voor het jaar 1891—1892. 
Groningen : Oppenheim, 1891. (pp. 67.) 


A TRANSLATION of Persius into Dutch, 
preceded by 25 pages of Latin notes on 
various passages. The notes do not lay 
claim to any great width or depth of learn- 
ing, but contain points of interest, and 
should not be neglected by students of 
Persius. H. N. 


STAEHELIN’S GNOSTIC SOURCES OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


Texte und Untersuchungen VI. Band, Heft 3. 
Die Gnostischen Quellen Hippolyts in seine 
Hauptschrift gegen die Haretiker, von Hans 
SraEHELIN. (Leipzig, 1890.) Mk. 1.50. 


In Hermathena, 1885, Dr. Salmon published 
an article entitled ‘The Cross References in 





the Philosophumena.’ In this he propounded 
a new theory as to the sources used by 
Hippolytus in the compilation of this work. 
He had been struck through constant reading 
with the curious similarities both in argu- 
ment and expression that are to be found in 
the accounts given of the various schools. 
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It seems plain, and is indeed generally ad- 
mitted, that the accounts singled out for 
discussion are documents incorporated by 
Hippolytus and not written by him. Dr, 
Salmon’s suspicions were aroused by the 
coincidences, and led him to doubt the 
genuineness of these documents. He sug- 
gested that Hippolytus had purchased one 
or two genuine Gnostic treatises and had 
thus become known as an eager collector of 
such literature. The demand created the 
supply, and the unscrupulous dealer promptly 
proceeded to forge some more. These were 
accepted by the unwary saint, and inserted 
as the authentic statements of the doctrines 
of the respective sects. Inthe rest of the 
paper Dr. Salmon brought forward some 
instances of similarity which seemed to 
imply a common author. 

In the treatise before us Staehelin has 
carried out a systematic development and 
defence of the hints and views of Dr. Salmon. 
He passes over with a few paragraphs the 
unsuspected portions of the Philosophumena. 
He then passes to the suspected portions. 
He enumerates in this group nine documents, 
viz. those treating of the Naasenes, Monoi- 
mus, the Peratae, the Sethians, Justin, 
Simon Magus, the Valentinian system, the 
system of Basilides, and the Docetae. Eight 
of these show close affinities. As to the use 
made of them he concludes that Hippolytus 
depended most on written sources which he 
had not long known, which he quotes as he 
found them before him, and the odd co- 
incidences of which could not have been due 
to him. He then proceeds to a detailed 
comparison of the documents with each 
other. He gives first a general comparison 
and maintains that almost the same views 
lie at the root of all while certain stand 
very near to each other. In all we have a 
history of the unfolding of God and the 
world, which, with modifications, moves on 
essentially the same lines in both the monis- 
tic and dualistic systems and in the 
systems where monistic and dualistic views 
intersect. In most of the documents he 
finds a double view of the Person of Jesus 
and the qualifications necessary for final re- 
demption. After pointing out these and 
other similarities he deals with individual 
points of contact of which he mentions five 
classes : viz. plays on words, on which how- 
ever he lays small stress, common specula- 
tions, unusual words and rare expressions, 
whole sentences in common, common quota- 
tions from Scripture. But if they belong to 
the same time the date has still to be deter- 
mined. For this Staehelin has two criteria, 


the form and method of the quotations from 
Scripture and the general character of the 
accounts. He thinks Scripture is treated 
and quoted in these documents as only later 
Gnostics would have done, and in particular 
the New Testament is quoted as Scripture 
just asthe Old. He dates them from the time 
of Hippolytus himself. Finally he tests these 
results by a comparison of the systems as 
delineated by Hippolytus with the accounts 
of Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria. 
Some of the sects are of course known to us 
only from Hippolytus, but the accounts he 
gives of the rest often differ materially from 
those of our other authorities. This also is 
reckoned against his version. So in the main 
Staehelin comes to the same conclusion as 
Dr. Salmon. 

It is plainly very difficult to criticise 
satisfactorily such a work where the con- 
clusions rest on so much detailed comparison 
of the different documents. Still it must be 
said that the theory is beset by many 
difficulties of which Staehelin is by no 
means unconscious, but yet to which he has 
perhaps attached too little weight. If we 
could assert that each sect kept its books 
entirely to itself we might feel far more 
force in Staehelin’s arguments. But he 
makes no attempt to shake the evidence on 
which the opposite view rests, indeed he 
expressly says ‘ we know (cf. Frag. Mur. v. 
81 sq., Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17 p. 897, 
Orig. Hom. 34 in Luc., Bardesanes é&c.) that 
Gnostic writings passed from one school to 
another.’ Then we must credit the author 
not simply with amazing fertility of 
imagination, but with a speculative depth 
and insight not inferior to that of Valen- 
tinus himself, yet working in different docu- 
ments on very different planes. Further, 
how did he contrive to palm them off as 
genuine on Hippolytus? We could have 
believed it more easily of Epiphanius. These 
strange coincidences may be often accidental ; 
often they are striking at first sight, but 
much less so on examination. Sometimes 
we are compelled to postulate a no longer 
extant source, or a current opinion of which 
no other trace has been preserved. Thus 
Dr. Salmon quotes as a coincidence which 
proves borrowing the mention of the attrac- 
tion of gold exercised by the spine of the 
sea-hawk. Even though no reference to this 
be discovered outside the Philosophumena 
the alleged fact must have been known, or 
the allusion would have found no point of 
contact in the reader’s mind. 

The main point of interest is, of course, 
the authenticity of the quotation from 
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Basilides, The system as given by Hip- 
polytus is so superior in originality and 
depth to that given by Irenaeus that only a 
very stringent proof, such as Staehelin 
has not given, will suffice to demonstrate 
its spuriousness. It has been proved by Dr. 
Hort in his article on Basilides (Dictionary 
of Christian Biography)and more fully by Dr. 
Drummond in a yet unpublished paper (‘ Does 
Basilides quote the Fourth Gospel ?’) that 
Clement of Alexandria must be ranked not, as 
byStaehelin, with Irenaeus but with Hippoly- 
tus. We have thus valuable evidence for 
the authenticity of this quotation. And if 
we admit this, while it does not disprove 
Staehelin’s views as to the rest, it does 
shake our confidence in the accuracy of his 
conclusions. 


Our attitude should be one of suspense 
until the work has been tested by a searching 
examination. If some one would see if similar 
coincidences could be discovered in less dis- 
puted accounts in Hippolytus and elsewhere, 
we might be nearer a solution. If they pre- 
sented similar phenomena, their weight 
would crush the theory. At the same time 
we owe Staehelin a great debt for the re- 
search and labour undertaken, the ability 
with which he has formed and the lucidity 
with which he has stated his conclusions. 

Harnack has added two short papers: 
‘Seven new Fragments of the Syllogisms of 
Apelles’ and ‘Gwynn’s Caius and Hippoly- 
tus Fragments.’ 


A, 8S. PEAKE. 


HARRIS ON THE CODEX SANGALLENSIS (A). 


The Codex Sangallensis (A). A Study in the 
Text of the Old Latin Gospels. By J. 
Renpet Harris, Professor of Biblical 
Languages and Literature in Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania. Cambridge. At 
the University Press. 3s. 


Proressor Renpet Harris has_ speedily 
followed up his work on the Codex Bezae by 
a study of another bilingual MS., the Codex 
Sangallensis of the ninth century. In the 
former work he showed that the Latin of 
Codex Bezae is rarely accommodated to the 
Greek, but the Greek almost always to the 
Latin ; hence he was able to throw light on 
the genesis of Western readings, and to 
show that the leading versions go back to a 
common origin in a Western Bilingual, the 
text of which was coloured by the opinions 
prevailing in the second century ; the struc- 
ture of the Latin, moreover, being barbarous 
in the extreme and full of African vul- 
garisms, Every Old Latin text helps to the 
recovery of the lost forms. 

The Latin text of A (referred to as 6) has 
been held, ex. gr. by Dr. Hort, to be simply 
the Vulgate, partially adapted to the Greek. 
Professor Harris shows that it is not a true 
Vulgate but contains an Old Latin element 
which ought not to be neglected. Thus in 
John xxi. 12 we have ‘discumbentium dis- 
cipulorum,’ a combination of the Vulgate 
and a modification of the Old Latin more 
correct reading. In the old version ‘dis- 
cens’ was regularly used instead of ‘disci- 
pulus,’ a circumstance which perplexed the 





later scribes who sometimes ‘corrected’ for 
example ‘ discentium’ into ‘ descendentium ’ 
or ‘discendentium’ as in Luke xix. 37. In 
the text just quoted Veronensis has ‘ dis- 
centium,’ which in the copy followed by 
the Vulgate was conjecturally altered to 
‘diseumbentium’ while ‘ discipulorum’ was 
substituted by a more judicious scribe. 

There is a considerable number of these 
double renderings in 6, showing that it is 
really a combination of two texts, giving 
us in fact a selected body of Old Latin 
variants. 

In our notice of Professor Harris’ study 
of Codex Bezae we alluded though slightly 
to the African pleonasms such as ‘ posses- 
sionem hereditatis’ for ‘ hereditatem.’ It 
may be noted, by the way, that the words in 
the Te Deum ‘majesty of thy glory’ have 
probably come to us from a similar pleonasm 
in Isa. vi. 3. Now sometimes the MSS. 
bifurcate over such a pleonasm, some taking 
one of the two words and some another. 
Thus in Matth. v. 4 a has ‘ hereditate possi- 
debunt,’ 5 ‘possidebunt’ and d (Latin of 
D) ‘hereditabunt,’ while 6 re-combines the 
two in ‘ hereditabunt vel possidebunt.’ 
Similarly in Matth. xix. 29 and xxv. 34, and 
in Luke x. 25 and xviii. 18; in each of 
which a 6 have the verb ‘ possideo,’ d 
‘heredito’ and 6 the alternative. 

Where 6 differs from the Vulgate it 
usually differs in company with a good Old 
Latin MS., and when it differs from the 
best Old Latin text it often contains a 
reading exceeding theirs in antiquity. <A 
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noticeable example is Matth. xxv. 6 ‘ pausa- 
verunt’ (the verb from which the French 
‘ poser’ and through it our ‘ pose’ and ‘ com- 
pose’ have come). Here 6 seems to have 
preserved a fragment of the second century 
translation, 

A very rare word again is ‘ sinistralibus’ 
Matth. xxv. 41 ; the rarity of which suggests 
that it comes from the original translation. 
So, again, Matth. xxviii. 19 where 6 gives 
‘docete [= abd vg] vel disciplinate vel 
discipulos facite’ ; the second being doubtless 
the primitive reading. Professor Harris 
gives a tabular view of these double ren- 
derings. 

The glosses in Sangallensis are sometimes 
of interest. The ignorance shown by the 
scribe sufficiently proves that these are not 
his own comments but are derived from an 
older source. An interesting example is 
Mark ix. 23. Here the received Greek text 
reads 6 dé “Inoots citev aitd, 7d ci divacat 
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moredoa, the last word being omitted by 
SBCLA and among Latin MSS. by & The 
Old Latin is supposed to support the addition 
of ‘credere’ here, but what do we find? 6 
and d indeed have ‘si potes credere’ and d 
carries the addition back into the Greek ; 
but the reading of @ which is quoted in 
support of the same is ‘ quid est si quid 
potes? si potes credere.’! This is clearly a 
gloss on an original ‘si quid potes.’ San- 
gallensis exhibits a similar gloss in a simpler 
form ‘si potes «+ credere’ where ++ is a 
common symbol = ‘id est.’ If this repre- 
sents, as it certainly must, an original gloss, 
we have before us at once the origin of the 
addition ‘credere’ and a fresh instance of 
the influence of the Latin on the Greek 
text. T. K, Apsorr. 


1 Tregelles in giving the reading of « represents 
‘quid est’ as the rendering of 7é. The Coptic 
version also has (as rendered by Wilkins) ‘quid est 
hoe si potes aliquid.’ 


SINKER’S LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
by Ropert Sinker, D.D., Librarian of 
Trinity College. Cambridge: Deighton, 


Bell and Co., 1891. pp. viii. 136. 15s. 


Tue Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is not an ordinary college library, either in 
building or contents. Rather, it ranks as a 
sister library of the Library of the Univer- 
sity. It can claim a pedigree from the 
14th century, being the descendant of the 
libraries of the old Michael-house and the 
King’s Hall, foundations of 1324 and 1337, 
although of the books of the older collec- 
tions only two or three remain—waifs of the 
‘domus Michaelis.’ But Trinity Library 
had no bodily existence until the close of 
the 16th century. The building, afterwards 
converted to other uses, was only begun 
between 1592 and 1598, and was finished 
between 1599 and 1601; and for the rapid 
growth of the collections by gift of many 
donors it was soon found all too small. 
Barrow, who succeeded to the Mastership in 
1673, failing to stir the Heads of Houses to 
build for their University a rival to the 
Sheldonian Theatre, showed them how he 
at least could raise a handsome library for 
his own college ; then and there pegged out 
the ground, gathered subscriptions, called in 
Wren—and the present noble building was 
the result. Begun in 1676, it was finished 


in 1690; Grinling Gibbons’s carvings en- 
riched it in 1691—3, and by 1695 the books 
were in position on the shelves. 

There is a romance in the history of such 
a library which no ordinary public library 
can hope for. The public library may in- 
deed have traditions and associations, but 
they are known to the few, and are not cared 
for by the many ; and so they fade away and 
die. The traditions and associations of the 
library of a great House are known to its 
members, cherished by them and handed on ; 
and so they flourish and live. The practical 
German, von Utfenbach, who visited Trinity 
in 1710, could see only a sordid motive in 
the arrangement of the books, ‘not accord- 
ing to subjects, but according to bene- 
factors’—-(alas !) ‘probably done to allure 
others by such good examples.’ Happily 
von Uffenbach had no chance of becoming 
the librarian, to elaborate a beautiful (and 
workable or unworkable) system—and_ the 
net was spread not in vain. How happily 
not in vain may be read in Dr. Sinker’s 
account of gift on gift and bequest on 
bequest from members of the House, from 
early days down to our own when Grylls 
left his ten thousand scarce books and a large 
share of Whewell’s library was gathered in. 
Only one blot mars this happy tale. 
Who was the unpatriotic Fellow who scared 
away a hovering legacy of French literature 
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with the cry, ‘Nonsense! there are far 
more books in the library already than any 
one can read !’—a cry worthy of von Uffen- 
bach? The legacy flew away and was 
scattered to the winds. And Dr. Sinker, 
more Christian than Librarian, does not 
name the culprit. 

Those who would learn or have their 
memory refreshed about the contents of 
this famous library must read Dr. Sinker’s 
interesting chapters on the Manuscripts and 
the Incunabula and the early English 
printed books. Out of 80,000 volumes, 
nearly 2000 are MSS. A few score San- 
skrit, not three score Hebrew, repre- 
sent oriental literature. But in the 
Greek series we have the curious Codex 
Augiensis of the Pauline Epistles, of the 
9th century, once Bentley’s. Of early 
Latin classics there is a Livy from Canter- 
bury, of the 12th century; a Juvenal and 
Persius of the 9th or 10th century ; and a 
Persius of the 12th century, Among Ser- 
vice-books, the Ely pontifical of the 12th 
century, and two Sarum Missals of the 15th 
century ; and, better known, the Psalter of 
Eadwin of Canterbury of the 12th century, 
a descendant of the Utrecht Psalter. 
Among the English MSS. are several 
Wyclittite volumes, a good Piers Plowman 
of the 15th, the poem of Generydes of the 
14th, and a volume of Homilies of the 12th 
century. A curious MS., in the Gale collec- 
tion, is a Bohemian chronicle, of the 14th 
century. 
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A collection of five hundred Incunabula 
is no mean one; and of this number the 
Grylls bequest is answerable for three hun- 
dred. Of Caxtons there are four. Among 
the many other rare books, we note a copy 
of the Mentz Cicero de Ofticiis, of 1466 ; 
among the early English books, a Tindale’s 
New Testament; portion of the Sarum 
Antiphonary of 1519 made up, with char- 
acteristic perseverance, by Henry Bradshaw 
from leaves scattered as fly-leaves through a 
part of the collection ; the Sarum Manual 
printed at Rouen in 1554; a Primer of 
1545 ; and two Marian Primers of 1555. 

We can only just mention the great 
Capell collection of Shakspeare literature ; 
and remind the reader that in Trinity 
Library rest a volume of Milton’s autograph 
poems, Thackeray’s ‘Esmond,’ and other 
autographs of modern writers. 

Dr. Sinker’s last chapter is devoted to a 
sketch of the curious history of the Byron 
statue. It will be new to many that, 
repulsed from Westminster Abbey, it lay 
for years in the Custom House vaults and 
only found its way to Cambridge rather by 
accident than design. Those who care not 
for books may at all events gratify the 
sight by gazing on Thorwaldsen’s tine work, 
like Dr. Sinker’s two American visitors who 
came purposely to see it and ‘certainly paid 
not the least attention to anything else in 
the Library.’ 

E. M. T. 





BOISSIER’S ZA FIN DU PAGANISME. ' 


La Fin du Paganisme. Etude sur les ‘der- 
nieres luttes religieuses en Occident au 
quatriéme siécle, par Gaston Bolsster. 
Paris : Hachette et Cie. 2 vols. 15 fres. 


M. Boisster’s work is best described as a 
series of essays on the relation of heathen 
thought and education to Christian literature 
in the West before and during the barbarian 
invasions. It stretches over the whole 
period from Tertullian to Salvian ; but the 
omission of Arnobius and Lactantius, and 
the scanty space allotted to writers like 
Ambrose and Jerome, are enough to show 
that no serious effort is made to cover the 
ground. 

As a collection however of essays the 
work is excellent of its kind, and very sug- 
gestive. Its weakest portion is the somewhat 





overgrown preliminary review of the policy 
of the Christian emperors. The proper 
introduction is a general account of educa- 
tion, with a strong defence of the rhetorical 
methods then in use. After this comes a 
review of Tertullian de Pallio as a mere jeu 
d esprit,anda fuller account of Minucius Felix, 
for whom the date 215 is adopted. The pro- 
posal to derive the speech of Caecilius from 
Fronto is rejected. After this comes a leap 
of more than 150 years to the studies of 
Augustine at Cassisiacum and those of 
Jerome ; and the first volume concludes with 
an appendix on the extent of the Perse- 
cutions. 

The second and more important volume 
begins with Christian romance and poetry. 
After glancing at the Apocryphal Gospels, 
the Shepherd of Hermas and Commodianus, 

















M. Boissier gives fuller accounts of Paulinus 
of Nola and Prudentius. Next he turns to 
heathen society as pictured by Symmachus 
and Macrobius. It was frivolous enough, 
and its avoidance of Christianity amounted 
to a ‘conspiracy of silence,’ but the ideas of 
its gross corruption derived from Ammianus 
and Jerome are exaggerated. The next 
subject discussed is the removal of the altar 
of Victory, with a digression on Claudian, 
and afterwards Augustine’s de Civitate Deis 
discussed. By this time it has been shown 
that Paulinus, Prudentius, and Augustine 
(and Christian writers generally, except the 
Sibyllines and Commodianus) are thoroughly 
loyal to the Empire. But was Christianity 
responsible for its decay? This question is 
answered with an emphatic negative. Re- 
ligious quarrels may have done some harm ; 


ELLIS’S FACSIMILES FROM LATIN MSS. 


XX Facsimiles from Latin MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, selected and arranged 
by R. Exuis, M.A., Reader in Latin 
Literature. Oxford (Privately Printed), 
1891. 


THis is a second series of photographic 
facsimiles of Latin Classical MSS. printed 
by Professor Robinson Ellis for the use of 
his pupils. Although intended thus for 
private circulation, the series deserves 
notice as a result of the useful undertaking 
of the Clarendon Press, announced not long 
ago, to provide scholars with photographs 
from the Bodleian MSS. at an extremely 


SIHLER’S LEXICON TO 


A Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of Caesar’s 
Gallic War, by E. G. Simter, Ph.D. 
Boston, Ginn and Co., 1891, pp. 188. 


Ir is the aim of the author of this book ‘to 
furnish an exhaustive vocabulary and wsus 
loquendi, along with the greatest possible 
compactness’ of the seven commentarii of 
Caesar’s own authorship. ‘It is independent 
of the works of Merguet and Meusel.’ The 
text of Holder’s critical edition has been 
used, but for the sake of completeness many 
textual variations have been noticed. 

NO, L. VOL. VI. 
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but the decay of public spirit, of population, 
of military virtue, and of literature date 
back to times long before the victory of 
Christianity. The work concludes with a 
review of the later writings of Augustine 
and the History of Orosius, who still cherish 
hope that the Empire may recover itself as 
in the days of Gallienus; and of Salvian’s 
de Gubernatione Dei, where its fall is recog- 
nized as a fait accompli. The church was 
faithful to the Empire as long as the Empire 
remained, 

There is still much to be done before we 
can fully understand the strange mixture of 
heathenism with Christian thought in the 
fourth century ; and M. Boissier has given 
us a welcome contribution to the work. 


H. M. Gwarkin. 


IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


low charge. Here we have twenty fac- 
similes, printed in quarto, at a cost of three- 
pence apiece. The execution is all that can 
be desired. The selection covers the seven 
centuries commencing with the ninth and 
ending with the fifteenth ; and begins with 
a beautiful MS. of Ovid, called in the Table 
of Contents a ‘ Welsh MS. of Saec. IX,’ and 
written in a native hand. Professor Ellis 
provides no letter-press. Perhaps, when he 
has issued a few more series, he may be in- 
duced to re-issue the whole with descriptions 
of the MSS. 
KE. M. T. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 


A special lexicon of this kind, if it is to 
be of real service, must have three qualities, 
viz. completeness, logical and _ scientific 
word-treatment, and convenience of ar- 
rangement. This work is reasonably com- 
plete. Sometimes a quotation is obscure 
because of its brevity : for example B. @. v. 
58, 5 submittit cohortes equitibus subsidio is 
given (s.v. eques) as subsidio mittere. Not 
only are we left in doubt as to whether the 
noun to be supplied is in the accusative or 
dative, but we are deceived as to the verb 
actually employed—the two points for which 

oO 








the quotation is especially needed. It 
would have been a welcome addition if at 
the beginning or end of an article any note- 
worthy particulars as to the form, use, or 
occurrence of the word had been regularly 
given (just as the old form of genitive in ¢ is 
given under acies, init.). We should not be 
compelled, for example, to look through the 
entire article certus to learn that the super- 
lative is found but once. 

In that most important essential of a 
lexicon, the logical treatment of the mean- 
ings and usages of words, this book is weak. 
For instance, under ratio the original mean- 
ing ‘reckoning’ is first given, followed by 
twelve other meanings in the following 
order: ‘list,’ ‘ method,’ ‘consideration,’ ‘ ac- 
count,’ ‘system,’ ‘account,’ ‘ calculation,’ 
‘reason, ‘manner,’ ‘plan,’ ‘computation,’ 
and ‘measure.’ These definitions are itali- 
cized and each is separated from the pre- 
ceding by a dash, with no sign to indicate 
their relation to the original. It will be 
seen that with the exception of the first 
two definitions (and the second should pro- 
bably be ‘estimate’ instead of ‘list,’ ef. 
B. G. i, 29, 1) the order follows no logical 
principle. Examination of the citations 
shows that the meaning of the word in 
several passages is misunderstood, and hence 
some citations are misplaced: e.g. maiore 
ratione B.G. viii. 21, 1 does not mean ‘ more 
methodically,’ but ‘ with more judgment and 
ability’ and hence cannot be classed under 
‘manner,’ and so with the seventh meaning 
‘account’ and others. This word is merely 
an illustration of the lack of perspective in 
word-treatment throughout. Unessentials 
receive as much prominence as essentials, 
sometimes more: eé.g. in treating conjunc- 
tions (cf. sed) the occurrences of the word 
are given in full ‘after a semicolon,’ ‘ after 
a comma,’ and ‘after a period.’ This classi- 
fication is utterly worthless in itself and 
doubiy so in view of the varying punctua- 
tion of the various editions. Hand, Draeger, 
or any standard lexicon would have sug- 
gested the proper method of treatment of 
such words, and none of them a better 
method than Meusel. 

Perhaps as serious a defect as the one just 
mentioned is the disregard for the conveni- 
ence of the student shown by the unsystem- 
atic arrangement of the lexical material. 
In giving citations sometimes the alphabet- 
ical order with reference to the accompany- 
ing verb, adjective, or noun is followed (cf. 
magnus), sometimes in the case of nouns 
the order of cases (cf. flumen), sometimes 
the numerical order of the books (which 
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should always be observed when possible), 
but most often the order is apparently hap- 
hazard (ef. fuga, oppidum) : consequently the 
numerical reference is often the only clue 
one has in consulting this lexicon for a 
particular passage. If the admirable method 
laid down by Meusel in his preface had 
been adopted, it would have relieved this 
book from one of its gravest faults. Most 
surprising, however, is the almost total 
absence of typographical devices for giving 
perspicuity to the word-treatment and 
showing at a glance the relation of one 
portion of an article to another. 

In marking the quantity of long vowels 
and in spelling, the author is inconsistent. 
As regards the latter he tells us that ‘it is 
very probable that such variations (as volgus, 
vulgus, ete.) present but examples of the 
fluctuation or transition in progress during 
the Ciceronian age.’ But however true this 
may be, should not a work of this sort 
follow the orthography that etymology has 
established or that is preferable for other 
reasons? Yet our author gives exw! and 


. extinguere alongside of exsistere (though s.v. 


ab he gives existere) and actually makes two 
separate words of recipero and reeupero, vin- 
clum and vineulum, subministrare and sum- 
ministrare (following Holder’s Index), giving 
under each its detinition and occurrences 
according to the manuscript spelling. All 
that is necessary in such eases is a state- 
ment of the variation under the preferred 
spelling and a cross-reference from the 
other. Convenience at least demands that 
the article should not be divided. But our 
author is not consistent in following out his 
own principle. He gives swmmittere as the 
approved form with no reference to the 
other spelling, yet in every occurrence of 
the word elsewhere in the book spells it 
submittere. 

We find a number of false interpretations 
also—the more surprising in view of Dr. 
Sihler’s long study of Caesar. One illus- 
tration will suffice. We are told (s.v. fuga) 
that in B.G. i. 18, 10 (reperiebat Caesar, quod 
proeclium equestre adversum esset factum, 
initium eius fugae factum a Dumnorige ete. ) 
fuga is equivalent to proe/ium equestre adver- 
sum. But this is merely the familiar use of 
the demonstrative, eivs referring not directly 
to anything mentioned before but only to 
some cause, result, or attendant circumstance 
of the preceding noun: compare 78 pavor 
Liv. xxi. 46, 7. The translation of the 
phrase is ‘the beginning of the flight atten- 
dant on this defeat.’ We notice further 
that in giving English equivalents of Latin 




















words distinctions between English syno- 
nyms are frequently blurred : e.g. ‘ system’ is 
searcely the meaning of ratio in B.G. iv. 17, 
3 rationem pontis hance instituit. Perhaps 
many of the defects in word-treatment find 
their explanation in this lack of apprecia- 
tion of the finer distinctions of the language, 
which is detected also in frequent ambigu- 
ities of expression and in such un-English 
idioms as ‘ on flight’ (s.v. fuga). A number 
of false references have been met with in 
only a cursory examination. 

We have dwelt on the short-comings of 
this book because we have felt that the 
author has not fully appreciated what 
scholars demand in a special lexicon. The 
book claims too much. It is an admirable 
index, better than Holder’s because it con- 


Ilios et Iliade: les ruines d’Ilios—la formation de 
l’Iliade—essai de restauration de I'Iliade primi- 
tive—I’Olympe et l’art Homériques. Par Gaston 
Sorratis, 8. J. Paris, Bouillon, 1892. 

Faruer Sorrals writes avowedly for schoolboys, and 

his work makes no such claim either to originality or 

profundity as to demand a lengthy notice in the 

Classical Review. His first section is a rather bare 

précis of the results of Schliemann’s discoveries at 

Hissarlik: the last is an aesthetic study of the 

principles of Homeric art and mythology which con- 

tributes nothing very new to a well-worn theme. 

The essay towards a restoration of the primitive 

Iliad is the part which merits the most attention : 

hut even this is in principle only a popular presenta- 

tion of the views advocated by M. Maurice Croiset 
in his first volume of the History of Greck Literature. 

And where Father Sortais departs from his original 

it is not for the better. 

To the general theory set forth by M. Croiset and 
expounded by M. Sortais, that the Iliad is a growth, 
I] should be the last to offer any objection in prin- 
ciple. The exposition of the difficulties involved in 
the acceptance of the Iliad as the work of one man, 
planned on a uniform design, is, as we expect from 
a Frenchman, luminous, and for those who are pre- 
pared to receive it, convincing. Needless to add 
that when the theory has to be applied constructively, 
it lays itself open to criticism like all the rest. It is 
brietly as follows. There is a series of primitive 
lays, treating of the great scenes of the Wrath of 
Achilles. They are not completely independent, as 
the school of Lachmann would have it, nor com- 
pletely consecutive, as is argued by those who would 
reconstruct a primitive poem of the Wrath. They 
are separate rhapsodies, each forming a whole sutti- 
cient for a recitation, but are at the same time con- 
nected by the thread of a common subject. Subse- 
quent bards added to these similar rhapsodies 
expanding the older theme: these are classed as 
‘chants de développement.’ Finally all these lays 


were made into the Iliad as we have it by the 
addition of ‘chants de raccord,’ by which the lays 
were joined together into the semblance of a con- 
tinuous poem. 

The primitive Iliad consists of the following parts. 
1. The quarrel and the promise of Zeus, book i. 2. 
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tains much useful matter that does not 
properly belong to an index ; but as a scien- 
tific and convenient ‘complete lexicon of the 
Latinity of Caesar’s Gallic War,’ we are 
obliged to say that it is far from being what 
we should have wished. There is need of 
such a lexicon. This book could well be 
made the basis for it. But it must contain 
fuller citations, the subject-matter must be 
more carefully and scientifically handled, it 
must be more convenient in its arrangement 
and more advantage must be taken of the 
work of other lexicographers to Caesar. 
We hope that a second edition of Dr. 
Sihler’s work will furnish us with such a 
lexicon. 
Epwarp Capps, 


Vale University. 


The defeat of the Achaians, book xi. 38. The 
embassy to Achilles, book ix. 4. The Patrokleia, 
xvi. 5. The grief of Achilles, xviii. 1-242. 6. 
The reconciliation, xix. 1-275. 7. The parting of 
Hector and Andromache, vi. 313-528. 8. The death 
of Hector, xxi. 525-611, xxii. 9. The ransoming 
of Hector, xxiv. 

Of course an elastic theory like this has obvious 
advantages: for if any inconsistency between two 
lays of the primitive Jhad is pointed out the author 
can always take refuge in the plea that the original 
Iliad never formed a complete whole. But then one 
does not see why the lays should he called an ‘ Iliad’ 
at all. The same objection may be raised as against 
Lachmann’s theory. How did it come to pass that all 
these lays should be composed on one small incident 
of the Trojan war, if they were not meant from the 
first to be one poein ? In fact the whole conception, 
whatever MM. Croiset and Sortais may think, is buta 
restatement of Lachmann’s position. It introduces 
moreover difficulties of its own in the conception of 
a second class of Jays meant to develop the ‘primi- 
tive Iliad.’ Father Sortais rashly multiplies these 
by his own additions to Croiset; by the reference, 
that is, of the episodes 3, 7, and 9, to the 
original lays. He holds for instance, rightly no 
doubt, that the wall round the camp was unknown 
to the primitive poet: but he quite forgets that it 
comes into the scene of the embassy. Or at all 
events, if he does not forget that it comes in, he 
forgets to translate the lines in which it is men- 
tioned : he does not say a word about rejecting them, 
for which there is indeed not the least reason. As 
for the parting of Hector and Andromache, how is 
it possible to class this among lays which are con- 
nected by their relation to the great story of the 
Wrath of Achilles?) The Wrath of Achilles has 
nothing to do with the scene. And what excuse is 
there for separating this episode from the preceding 
description of the return of Hector from the field 
and his visit to Paris and Helen? Unless it be so 
separated, it is clear that it cannot be transposed, as 
Father Sortais would have it, to come immediately 
before the death of Hector: for it is intimately 
related to the Diomedeia. 

The principle which has guided him in making 
these additions to the theory which he is copying is 
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quite clear. He is profoundly impressed, as every 
one must be, with the beauty of these scenes, and 
he has not the heart to say that they belong toa 
later part of the poem. He is in short still under 
the ban of the prejudice which regards ‘late’ as 
identical with ‘inferior.’ It is not too much to say 
that until he has cast aside this pernicious ‘idol’ he 
is not likely to do much for the advance of Homeric 
criticism, except in helping to shake the prevailing 
belief in the unity of the Jliad. There I gladly 
welcome him as a somewhat misguided but useful 
ally. 
WALTER LEAF, 


Il Riso e il Pianto in Omero: Studio di Virrorio 
GRAZIADEI. Rome, 1890. 


Tuts tract makes no claim to be philological or 
critical : it is a study of the Homeric gods and men 
from the standpoint of modern psychology, as set 
forth by Darwin, Spencer, and Bain, whom Graziadei 
frequently quotes. With this is combined a good 
deal of aesthetic and literary criticism, as may be 
expected : but this is of course on rather well-worn 
tracks, and the freshness of presentation depends 
chiefly on the comparison of the emotional cunlinion 
of the Homeric Greeks with that of children which 
the doctrine of evolution would lead us to expect. 
The work is not one which ean be fairly illustrated 
by short quotations, for the style is somewhat 
rhetorical and diffuse: but the reader will find it, if 
I may judge from my own experience, fairly inter- 
esting, if not particularly instructive. 
W. L. 


Homeri Odyssea. lRecensuit ArruuRus Lup- 
wicH. Editio Minor. Teubner, 1890. Mk. 1.50. 


Homeri Odyssea. In usum scholarum edidit et 


commentario instruxit J. LA Rocur. Vindobonae 
(Tempsky), Lipsiae (Freytag): 1892. 2 Mk. 


Commentar zu Homers Odyssee. Von J. LA 
Rocuk, Heft 1: Gesang I-VI. Tempsky, Freytag. 
1891. 1 Mk. 

THE publication of school texts of Homer goes on 

apace in Germany. Ludwich’s hardly calls for 

notice, as it is merely a reprint from his larger 
critical edition, which is elsewhere discussed. La 

Xoche’s on the other hand is perhaps to be taken as 

an authoritative expression of his latest views: but 
as no critical information is given either in text or 
commentary it is not easy to deal with it in this way. 
He certainly however does not adhere to his own 
earlier critical text. For instance he now reads in ¢ 
286 (kal 8 GAAN veuera@ Hris Toadra ye pé(or) veueogu’, 
on the ground that it is required by the following 
optative. On the other hand he will have none of 
the far more likely conjecture amotdovow for &rogivou- 
ow in ¢ 269. Can this be because the latter is 
adopted by Ludwich ? 

The commentary proper is quite elementary and 
only suited for the lower forms at schools. There is 
however an appendix of more general interest in 
which various points of Homeric language are 
discussed and illustrated at some length. The 
Homeric use of the participle, for instance, covers 
more than eight pages. W. L. 


The Discourses of Epictetus with the Encheir- 
idion and fragments, reprinted from the 
translation of Grorcr Lonc. Bell and Sons. 
1891. 10s. 6d. 


THE praise bestowed on the translation of Antoninus 
in a late number of this Review may be extended to 
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that of Epictetus, so far as the general appearance of 
the book is concerned, and the satisfaction one 
naturally feels in reading a translation which was 
evidently a labour of love to the translator. At the 
same time it is right to point out that the Epictetus 
at all events is not without grave defects, as regards 
(1) the text chosen, (2) the accuracy, (3) the intel- 
ligibleness and ease of the version. 

(1.) III, 20. 10 is thus translated : ‘The exercise 
master does right when he says: Raise him up with 
both hands, and the heavier he is, so much the more 
is my advantage.’ Ina uote it is said ‘ the meaning 
is not clear if we follow the original text. Schweig- 
hiiuser cannot see the sense ‘‘ with both hands” in 
the Greek, nor can I.’ It is true that Schweighiiuser 
gives in the text the reading adpov brép augorépas, but 
in his note he suggests dpov bmepov aupotepas, which 
is accepted by Diibner in the Didot edition, and gives 
the sense ‘raise the club with both hands.’ In the 
same chapter § 13 L. translates ‘ What will you do 
with death ? Why, what else than that it shall do 
you honour, or that it shall show you, by act through 
it, what a man is who follows the will of nature ?’ 
The Greek which L. attempts to render by the last 
clause is 4 iva deitn oe py Be abtod Ti eorw bvOpwros 
«.7.A., justly characterized by Schweighiuser as seabra 
oratio, and for which we read in Diibner iva Be lEns 
@pye@n.t.A. In like manner Fragments 29 and 35, 
which have been put into intelligible shape by Diibner, 
are vainly attacked in their old shape by L. 

(2.) I. 7. 30 ‘If then I shall make a mistake in 
these matters may I not have killed my father?’ 
This is L.'s translation of ky obv év rovTos wAavnda, 
uh Ti roy marépa améxrewva ; altogether mistaking the 
force of wh 7. Mrs. Carter translates rightly ‘ But 
suppose after all I have made a mistake in these 
points, have I killed a father?’ IV. 7. 17 ‘I have 
been made free ; 1 know his commands, no man can 
now lead me asa slave. I have a proper person to 
assert my freedom ; I have proper judges. (Isay) are 
you not the master of my body ? What then is that 
tome?’ The Greek which L. is here translating is 
Hrevbepwua brd Tod Ocod, yywxa adrovd Tas évTodds, 
obkétt ovdels SovAaywyhoal we Sivatary KapmiorThy 
%xw ofov de7, dixacras otovs 5e7. Od) ToD cwpards mov 
xvptos ef; tl obv mpds eue; Here the end of the tirst 
clause has been lost, making nonsense of the second : 
‘ proper’ is a poor translation of ofous d¢7, which means 
rather ‘such as Providence ordains.’ The penulti- 
mate sentence should be translated ‘Is it not my 
body (in contrast with my soul) you are master of ¢’ 
I. 2. ‘To the rational animal only is the irrational 
intolerable’ (r@ Aoyings (dp udvov apdpnrdv éeort Td 
&doyov). I. 5. 6. ‘Do you comprehend that you are 
awake? I do not, this man replies, for] do not even 
comprehend when in my sleep I imagine that {[ am 
awake.’—Here ‘comprehend’ is a wrong word for 
katadauBavers, which Mrs. C. more correctly 
translates ‘are you certain,’ and ‘not even’ is a 
wrong translation of od8é, for which Mrs. C. gives 
the correct ‘neither.’ Il]. 24. 112 rovrou we 6 Zeds 
abtoy map’ éuavTod Aafeiv ardderkiwv HOEAnce, Kal abtos 
BE yvavai, ei Exet oTpaTidrny oiov Set, woAiTny olov dei, 
Kal Tots &AAots avOpéros Mpod-yey mE wapTUpA TaY 
ampoaperwr: 1dere, rt eikh poBeiaGe, udtny émiBupeire 
dv éwmOuuscire. LL, translates ‘ Of this Zeus has willed 
that I shall receive from myself a demonstration, and 
shall myself know if he has a soldier such as he ought 
to have, a citizen such as he ought to have, and if he 
has chosen to produce me to the rest of mankind as a 
witness of the things which are independent of the 
will. See that you fear without reason, that you 
foolishly desire.’ 1 have marked the blunders by 
italics ; in the first a nominative is translated as an 














accusative ; in the second there should be no ‘ if’; 
in the third ‘See that’ would be naturally understood 
tomean ‘ Take care to,’ which makes nonsense. The 
clause beginning with tere depends on paprupa: he 
utters his witness in the words ‘ Take note, that you 
are afraid without reason.’ 

(3.) The last example illustrates one chief cause of 
the obscurity of Epictetus, his sudden change of 
speaker. Mrs. Carter usually makes this clear by 
beginning a fresh line with the new speaker, but L. 
seldom gives help either by inverted commas or in 
any other way. I have noticed one passage in which 
the answer is even made part of the question, to the 
utter ruin of the sense. Itis I. 29. 2 ‘ What then 
are externals? Materials for the will, about which 
the will being conversant shall obtain its own good 
or evil, How shall it obtain the good if it does not 
admire (over-value) the materials?’ This is rightly 
translated by Mrs. C. ‘What are externals then ? 
Materials to the faculty of choice ; in the management 
of which it will attain its own good and evil. How 
then will it attain good? Ifit doth not admire the 
materials themselves.’ 

Another cause of the obscurity of the translation is 
the aim at too great literalness, going so far sometimes 
as to retain the Greek order where it differs from the 
English. Whatever may be the cause, the result is 
that the reader is often obliged to turn to the Greek 
in order to make sense of the English. Compare II. 
14. 7, where L. has § And here we conceive the work 
of a philosopher to be something of this kind: he 
must adapt his wish to what is going on, so that 
neither any of the things which are taking place shall 
take place contrary to our wish, nor any of the 
things which do not take place shall not take place 
when we wish that they would. From this the 
result is to those who have so arranged the work of 
philosophy, not to fail in the desire, nor to fall in 
with that which they would avoid ; without uneasi- 
ness, without fear, without perturbation to pass 
through life themselves, together with their associates 
maintaining the relations both natural and acquired, 
as the relation of son, of father &c.’ How much 
simpler and more natural is Mrs. C,’s ‘ Now here we 
imagine it to be the work of one who studies philo- 
sophy to adapt his wish to whatever happens. So 
that none of the things which happen may happen 
against our inclination ; nor those which do not 
happen be wished for by us. Hence they who have 
settled this point, have it in their power never to be 
disappointed of their desire, or incur their aversion ; 
but to lead a life exempt from sorrow, fear, and 
perturbation, in themselves ; and in society preserving 
all the natural and adventitious relations of a son, a 
father &e.’ 

The relation between the two translations may be 
compared to that between the Revised and the 
Authorised Version of the N. T. except that, as we 
have seen, the greater clumsiness of the more recent 
translation is not redeemed by greater accuracy. 
This is the more remarkable as L. tells us in the 
preface that he had intended at first simply to revise 
Mrs, C.’s translation, but after having got half way 
through it, he took the advice of a learned friend and 
determined to translate the whole himself. I cannot 
but think it a great misfortune that he did not keep 
to his first intention, accepting Mrs. Carter’s softening 
down of the occasional coarseness of Epictetus, and 
merely correcting to the best of his power the 
pardonable inaccuracies into which she has at times 
fallen, However, much excuse is due to a veteran 
scholar who, as we learn from the preface, undertook 
a task like this when past seventy-six years of age. 
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Commentationes Philologae Jenenses edi- 
derunt Seminarii Philologorum Jenensis 
Professores. Vol. iv. Leipzig. Teubner, 1890. 
pp. 406. 8 Mk. 


1. De L. Aelio Stilone, by F. Mrenrz, pp. 1—60. 

2. Pluti Aristophaneae utram recensionem veteres 
grammatici dixerint priorem, by C. Lupwic, pp. 
61—182. 

3. Tpnydptos Makovpiavds péyas Soueorexos ris 
ddoews kad To bw’ adrod TuMiKd THs moras THs Metpit- 
(ovrtiaons, by G. MusArEus, pp. 183—210. 

4. De enuntiatoruin condicionalium apud Anti- 
phontem Andocidem Lysiam formis et usu, by A. 
GENTSCH, pp. 211—810. 

5. De priscorum scriptorum locis a Servio allatis, 
by G. LAEMMERHIRT, pp. 311—406. 


1, Menvz brings forward new arguments to support 
the view of Madvig and Ritschl that Aelius was born 
about 160 B.c. He thinks that the cognomen Prae- 
coninus had belonged to Aelius’ father, and this is 
probable from the analogy of other names. The list 
of the works of Aelius is given us follows: (1) 
explanatio (sive interpretatio) carminum Saliarium (a 
very brief commentary), (2) indices Plauti (contain- 
ing a list of the genuine plays), (3) commentarius de 
proloquiis, (4) orationes (Aelianae leves oratiunculae, 
Cicero calls them), (5) Metelli Numidici librorum 
recensio (an edition with improvements). The other 
works attributed to him in modern times are very 
doubtful, except (6) a liber etymologicus, title un- 
known. To this last work Mentz attributes thirty- 
six out of the fourty-four genuine fragments. His 
works disappeared at a very early date because Varro 
and Verrius wrote more fully on the same subjects, 
‘et ni fallor elegantius.’ The fragments are collected 
and discussed. In No. 24, Mentz reads nebuio 
dictus est, ait A. Stilo, qui non pluris est quam 
nebula aut qui (quam cod.; Nettleship quia, Leet. 
and Es, 299) nen facile perspici possit. No. 29 is 
hane deam Aelius putat esse Cererem ; sed quod in 
asylum qui confugisset panis daretur, esse nomen 
fictum a pane dando pandere quod est aperire [idleoque 
a pandendo dictam Pandam] (Varro ap. Non. s.v. 
pandere). The supplement is Kettner’s. Nettleship, 
L. and E. 352, proposed Pandam deam for hane 
deam ; but Mentz points out that the sentence in 
Arnobius iv. 3 quod T. Tatio, Capitolinum ut capiat 
collem, viam pandere atque aperire permissum est, 
dea Panda est appellata vel Pantica, would fit very 
well on to the front of hance deam ete.: and if this 
is part of the same passage, hanc deam is right, and 
we have in Arnobius a fragment of Varro’s lib. de 
vita Pop. Rom. This is a cautious and interesting 
paper. 

2. Ludwig holds that, though the existing Plutus 
is the edition of 388 B.c., yet all the ancient critics 
supposed it to be the edition of 408: whereas in 
reality the earlier play had disappeared in Alexan- 
drine times, as early as Lycophron ‘cui fortasse 
auctori totus hic de Pluto priore error tribuendus 
est.’ To explain the references in the play to events 
subsequent to 408, the early critics assumed that 
lines from the edition of 388 had been interpolated 
in the text. Ludwig goes through all the evidence 
against his view, and explains it away with great 
ingenuity and no lack of daring. He shows that 
the fragments supposed to come from the earlier 
play, which would prove that two plays existed in 
Alexandrine times, rest on the flimsiest basis and 
would scarcely require a Greek scholar ‘standing on 
an eminence’ to ‘blow them away.’ Here are two 
specimens of his work. The Schol. on Plut. 173 7 
8 ev KoplvOm tevixdy odx obtos Tpéper; is ws del tevi- 
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xév tt éxdvTwy Tay KopwwOlwv, kal odx ws Evie Kara 
Tov xpdvov TovTov: djAov SE ex ToD ev Bevtépw Peper bau, 
ds €rxaros eb:5dxOn bm’ abtod eixoot@ Ere KoteEpor 
ei uh Swep eixds éx ToD Seutépov TMAovtov roto per- 
evivertat. exe yap op0as @xe. Ludwig rejects this 
as nonsense, and proposes to read SjAov bE ex Tod ev 
mpotépp peperOar ci wh Srep eixds ex Tov dSeuvrépov 
TlAovrou TovTo werevqventat, ds ExxaTos ediddxXOn br’ 
avrTod eikooT@ ere: boTepov: exel yap op0as ~xer. But 
it will be noticed that the scholium, as it stands, 
would give a satisfactory sense on the assumption 
that, while the scholiast supposed that he was anno- 
tating the edition of 408, he had at hand a copy of 
the edition of 388, and noticed that ]. 173 was iden- 
tical in both editions. The worst of it all is that this 
supposition would not at all suit Ludwig’s thesis. Is 
it therefore absurd? Even when Ludwig has re- 
written the scholium, éxe? yap dp0ds Exe: does not 
read like the expression of x man who had not seen 
the play of which he was speaking. We should ex- 
pect exe? yap dp0ds &y éxo. As the second instance 
we may take Ludwig’s criticism of Kock’s frag. 450, 
pupijom bia Td v’Apiotoparns TMAovTw (the Auntiatti- 
cist, B.A.G. 113, 11). Kock assigns this to the earlier 
play, now lost, because pupjoa does not appear in 
the Plutus as we have it. ‘ Hie versus,’ says Ludwig, 
‘minime ad Plutum [priorem] pertinet, sed ex Equiti- 
bus fabula depromptus erat v. 905 éye yap pnut oo 
mapézew...undev SpavrT: micbod TpvBAiov popjca.’ If 
this is true, the Antiatticist gave both the wrong play 
and the wrong (Ionic) spelling. But is it not quite as 
likely that the xpfocs is not really from Aristophanes 


at all? Perhaps the reading should be ’Avtipdvns 
TlAovoios. Lut when all has been said, it is but too 


clear that the problem of the two editions of the 
Plutus is as far from a solution as ever. On p. 
84, 1. 11 Callistratum is a curious slip for Philo- 
nidem. 

3. Musaeus gives a most entertaining account of 
Gregory Pacurianus, great domestic of the West 
under Alexius Comnenus. The scanty knowledge 
which we possess of the little soldier is supplemented 
by the publication for the first time of the rumm«dy 
made by him for the monastery which he founded 
at Stanimak, about 20 miles S.E. of Philippopolis, 
in 1084. This document proves that the Pacurianus 
more than once referred to by Anna Comnena is 
identical with Theophylact’s correspondent, Gregory 
Pacurianus, and not, as Ducange says somewhere, 
father of the latter. Here is the picture Anna draws of 
the warrior’s death : he fellwhilecommanding thearmy 
of Alexius against the invading Cumani in 1086 : 6 
douéortixos exOiuws waxduevos kal opodpas Tas Kara 
Tay évavtiwv immaclas Toovmevos pnyYG MpooKEKpovkws 
apypnta mapaxpjua Thy WuxHy...tavT’ oby meuadnkws 
6 abtoxpatwp (Alexius) éwévOec wev robs rerrwxdtas 
amavras...eml 3€ TG Tov doueotixov Cavatw Kal waAdov 
oTeva wy, Kpouvors Hpiet Saxptwr. epidrer yap e&dxws 
tov &vdpa. A mock-heroic end. after all! Yet in 
the reign of the Byzantine Hercules, when a rapid 
flight from the enemy was a theme for the family 
historian’s loftiest eloquence, to die on the field of 
battle at all was enough to entitle a general to im- 
mortality, even though he only achieved it by run- 
ning his head against a post. 

The tum«odv consists of thirty-three chapters con- 
taining the rules of the monastery, with five cata- 
logues and an epilogue. Unfortunately Dr. Musaeus 


was only able to obtain a modernised version of the 
original, owing to the perverse ingenuity of the 
monks who prevented him from entering their 
treasury: this version he found among a pile of old 
books lying in a corner of an ante-room to the 
treasury. 


His adventures in attempting to obtain 
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the original make a pleasant story. 


The ea of 
the tumdv shows that the peace between Alexius and 
Bohemund in 1084 was managed by Pacurianus and 


the patriarch of Jerusalem. This article is well 
worth reading ; it is ably written and contains some 
curious information. 

4. This is a detailed and very tedious discussion of 
the conditional sentences in the first three orators. 
Gentsch shows very clearly that no form of condition 
necessarily implies anything about the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of the condition; and, even if he 
does not propound any new theory of importance, he 
at least does good by disposing of many false con- 
ceptions. Occasionally he throws light on dark 
spots, as when he says that ef with the fut. indie. 
merely shows the logical dependence of the fulfil- 
ment of the apod. on that of the prot., whereas éay 
in a ‘vivid future’ implies further that the speaker 
hopes or fears the fulfilment of the condition. We 
naturally look to see what Gentsch has to say about 
Andoc. i. 102 od« obv Sewdv ei bwd wey ToVTwY Bid 
Toor’ av amwaduny, Ste eis Thy WoAw ovdev Huaproy,... 
év buiv 8& Kpwduevos...ob cwOhoouat (cf. Shilleto on 
Thue. i, 121). ‘ Posterioris membri,’ he writes, 
‘actio utrum eventura sit necne, orator adhuce nescit, 
id quod docet nexus sententiarum ; tum vero ih ex- 
spectatur. Difficultatem removeri putaveris, si pro- 
tasin posteriorem per se stare et interrogative pro- 
nuntiandam esse statueris; equidem dubito, num 
duo membra voculis uéy et 5¢ inter se respondentia 
discindere nobis liceat ; melius Akenus od interpre- 
tatur.’ Aken supposes an ellipse, so that €i 0b ow@7- 
couat=ei [uh cwOhooua, S71] od cwOjooua. Such 
was the syntax of our ancestors. The explanation 
takes no account of the fact that all such sentences 
are bi-membered: the ov is made possible and even 
desirable by the distance of the future from the 
ei. 

5. L. discusses the authorities from whom Servius 
obtained his notes, and the authors known to him at 
first or second hand. He concludes that the only 
Vergilian commentaries used at the first hand by 
Servius are those of Urbanus, Donatus, and Carminus. 
Ye had himself read Varro, (Juintilian, and Suetonius ; 
but most of his information he ‘lifted’ from his 
predecessors—a conclusion which would hold good 
of most ancient grammarians and commentators who 
had a predecessor to follow. L. fixes the date of 
Aemilius Asper to the end df the second or beginning 
of the third century A.p. As this paperis not in my 
line, I merely transcribe a valuable note which it 
contains on Festus p. 217 M [p. 270 de Ponor]: 

‘quod conuer- 

2 sum iam [in obscenum sensum est||Perpulit per- 
suasit 

3. inpulit — — — — — — — — — — — — 

4. do me per[pulit. — — — — — — — —_- — 

Recte secundi uersus lacunam expletam esse ex 
Pauli uerbis colligendum videtur, qui (p. 216) ‘ per- 
pulit’ uocem explicat per ‘ persuasit impulit.’? Ad 
hune Festi locum mihi et sensu et litterarum spatio 
quadrare uisus est uersus Ter. Andr. iv. 1. 38: 
‘suadére orare usque ideo donec perpulit,’ igitur in 
Festi contextu supplere uelim: 2. sum iam [in 
obscenum sensum est|/Perpulit persuasit] 3. impulit 
[Terentius in Andria: Suadere orare usque adeo] 
4. donee per[pulit eg.s. Non adeo magni 
momenti mihi esse uidetur, quod in uersu 4 pro ‘do 
me’ quod est apud Muellerum coactus sum scribere 
‘donee,’ nam unicum codicem Festi Farnesinum 
pessime habitum esse uidebis si comparabis e.g. Fest. 
p. 372 Vapula Papiria cum Ter. Phorm. v.6, 10. Com- 
mendatur atque probatur mea quidem sententia haec 
coni ¢ spatio recte expleto et fortasse eo quoque, quod 
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Eugraphius ad Andr. iv. 1, 38 uerbis ‘ Perpulit 
id est persuasit’ Festum in testimonium uocare 
uidetur.’ 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


Griechische Sprachlehre fiir Schiler. K. W. 
KriiGer. Sechste verbesserte Autlage, besorgt 
von W. P6KEL. Alfred Kriiger. 1890.  Erster 
Teil, Zweites Heft, 1 Lieferung. 4 Mk. 

Dr. POKEL has added some references, and removed 
some errors. Printing and paper are considerably 
improved. These changes constitute the Verbesserung. 
In spite of its great and now generally acknowledged 
excellence, the book has laboured under certain disad- 
vantages of which most are by now removed, while 
a few are inherent in the very nature and arrange- 
ment of the work. ‘To the latter class belongs the 
system of notation, which is as elaborate as the bewil- 
dering numbers of the Classical Tripos Lists. The 
portion under notice is the first number of the second 
part of the first division of the sixth edition, and stops 
short in the middle of remark six of rule two of part 
oue of section fifty-one. As the new edition appears 
in small numbers, it is inconvenient that each part is 
sewn in such a manner that twelve pages out of every 
shect come away in the hand from the cover as soon 
as the leaves are cut. The result is that, while we 
are Waiting expectant for the rest of remark six of 
rule two, we are in imminent danger of losing three- 
fourths of number one of part two. 

The references to Thucydides are still given accor- 
ding to the now discarded system of Kriiger’s own 
edition. Nevertheless, Euvolce: d:x60ev : it will tend 
to the sale of the great grammarian’s books, and will 
force the reader to look into one of the best editions 
of Thucydides in existence. 

E. C. M. 


Die Entstehung der Griechischen Literatur- 
sprachen, von Epuarp ZARNcKE. Leipzig. Chr. 
H. Tauchnitz. 1890. pp.1-53. 1 Mk. 20 Pf. 

Tuts pamphlet has its origin in a lecture delivered 

by Professor Zarncke in May 1889 before the Univer- 

sity of Leipzig. The author has added an appendix 
in which he refers to a vast number of works dealing 
with the history of language. The lecturer’s object 
was to reassert the wide influence of the conventional 
epic dialect on every branch of Greek literature. Dr. 
Zarncke thinks that the scholars of the early years 
of this century were in some respects nearer to the 
truth than Cobet and Dr. Rutherford. The difference, 
says Dr. Zarncke, between the literary Attic dialect 
and spoken Attic is in all probability greater than is 
now generally admitted. That difference ‘schwerlich 
erstreckt sich allein auf Wortschatz und Redeswen- 
dungen, sicherlich sehr hiiufig auch auf die lautliche 
und flexivische Gestaltung. Liisst man die Riicksicht- 
nahme auf jenen principiellen Unterschied ausser 

Acht, so liiuft man jedesmal Gefahr, den Text des 

vorliegenden Schriftstellers, anstatt ihn zu verbessern, 

noch mehr zu veranstalten.” Undoubtedly English 
scholars since Elmsley have supposed that, widely 
as the vocabulary and idiom of literary and spoken 

Attic differ, the ‘lautliche und flexivische Gestal- 

tung’ is the same in both. 

Dr. Zarnckehas given so few examples in illustration 
of his remarkable conclusion with regard to Attic 
prose, that it would be premature to pronounce an 
opinion upon its value. He promises further work 
in this direction, to which Englishmen will look 
forward with interest. The gifted author instances 
éorwv in Plato (cf. Stahl, Quaest. Gram. p. 63) as a 
case of a literary form, and he hints at the existence 
of literary forms in Thucydides. He seems to agree 
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with [Marcellinus] and most recent editors that Thuc. 
wrote aief not dei. If Dr. Zarncke’s view of lite- 
rary forms is correct,it is not easy to say whether the 
value of MSS. evidence will be increased or dimi- 
nished. To takea familiar instance: Herodian says on 
wpéreia, momntinmrepoy Se dia Td i kal mapokdvera:, and 
every one agrees that Thuc. wrote wheAia, not wpéAeia, 
Yet in ii. 37, a ‘literary ’ chapter of the loftiest kind, 
both B and C have apercig. One of the consequen- 
ces of accepting Dr. Zarncke’s view would be that 
the charge so freely levelled at Xenophon of being 
‘hopelessly un-Attie’ would have to be reconsidered. 
And, with all respect to Dr. Rutherford, I do think 
he should have begun his famous chapter on the 
growth of the Attic dialect by at least telling us why 
he takes no account of Homer at all, if only as a 
condescension to weak-kneed Atticists who are rather 
troubled when they read so much about Herodotus 
being édunpixératos. 

I hope at no distant date to go at greater length 
into some of the many interesting points suggested 
by Dr. Zarncke’s interesting pamphlet, 

KE. C. M. 


C. O. ZuRETTI.—Sui dialetti letterari Greci. 
Turin, 1892. 
THis pamphlet is intended as a defence of the Attic 
and Alexandrine tradition against the theories of 
Fick and others, who hold that the literary epic 
dialect does not represent the original language of 
the Homeric poetry and likewise eliminate epic forms 
from the earlier elegiac and iambic poetry. The 
author argues, for example, that Aristarchus must 
have known and noticed the fact, if it were a fact, 
that the bulk of the Jliad and Odyssey had been 
translated into the form in which they came down 
from the Attic period. ‘To this it is surely a suffi- 
cient reply that Aristarchus believed Homer to have 
been an Athenian, and that he failed to notice the 
most obvious sign of translation, viz. the disap- 
pearance of the digamma. Signor Zuretti also 
declines to admit any adulteration of the old-Ionic 
and old-Attic texts. Here, strange to say, he relies 
especially, in justification of the Attic tradition, 
on the fragments of Solon preserved in the recently 
discovered Aristotelian treatise. If Solon is to be 
brought into court, he may prove a damaging witness. 
The forms found in these very fragments, tpouedmevor 
and moteduevos (which is shown to be the true reading 
by the variant kxvedmevos) cannot possibly have 
originated with editor or copyist, but must be 
regarded as survivals from an archaic text. So also 
mdoutevot, Which Bergk has allowed to stand(/r. 15, 
1) though he gives wAovrodo: in another Solonian 
fragment (24, 1). 
G. C. W. Warr. 


Die Neugriechische Sprache; eine Skizze von 
Dr. ALBERT THUMB. Freiburg, 1892. 
ScuoLars who are not familiar with the philological 
questions involved in the study of the Modern Greek 
language and its dialects will find an excellent 
summary of the chief points connected with it in 
this concise pamphlet of thirty-six pages. The 
author is well abreast both of the linguistic views on 
which the subject turns, and of the copious literature 
which it has evoked ; and the summaries of author- 
ities on special points which his notes contain, 
accompanied as they are in most cases by an estimate 
of their value, are highly serviceable. In discussing 
the origin of the modern language he notices the 
view, which at one time attracted much interest but 
is now almost exploded, that elements derived from 
particular ancient dialects, especially the Acolic and 
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the Doric, are to be traced in the modern forms ; and 
he rightly regards the language as historically de- 
scended from the cow) SidAexros alone. The modern 
dialects are a subsequent development, with the 
single exception of the T'zaconian, which is found in 
the district anciently called Cynuria, and is almost 
certainly a lineal descendant of the old Laconian. 
Dr. Thumb also describes the principles on which 
the eminent Modern Greek scholar Hatzidakis has 
succeeded in classifying these dialects phonetically in 
two groups, a northern and a southern, and he 
enumerates the special dialects that fall under these, 
the mutual relations of which may be more exactly 
defined by subsequent study. Finally, he notices 
the numerous borrowed words which have found their 
way into the language, and points out that special 
classes of words—military, commercial, nautical, and 
others—have been contributed by various national- 
ities, with which the Greeks at different periods of 
their history were brought into contact. 
F. T. 


Zander: Versus Italici Antiqui. Lund. 1890 
(pp. cexxvii. + 124). 5 Mk. 
Ar first sight the aim of this book seems a hope- 
less one, to reconstruct the laws of the oldest native 
Latin metres from the Latin proverbs which have a 
rhythmical cadence. One does not see that much 
knowledge of Old English Metre could be gained 
from an examination of proverbs like ‘ Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,’ ‘ Least said, soonest mended,’ 
‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush’; and 
one is tempted to give Dr. Zander’s book at once the 
had name of ‘ wrong-headed,’ and to throw it aside, 
But the more one reads, the more one respects the 
learhing and industry of the author. If we do not 
get very satisfactory results about the earliest metres, 
we have yet a most useful collection of the rhythmical 
proverbs of Rome, and of all kinds of metrical odds 
and ends, Sortes, Dedicatory Formulas, Charms, and 
the like, not to speak of a fresh edition of the 
Saturnian fragments of Livius Andronicus and 
Naevius.. The book is full of learned disquisitions 
on difficult points of Early Latin, e.g. the quantity 
of final -@ in the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Viur. (p. 
Ixxviii. sqy.), the forms siem and sim (p. exx.), the 
Law of Breves Breviantes (p. cxxxiv.), disquisitions 
which do not merely recapitulate what other people 
have said on these points, but which really advance 
our knowledge of the subjects. The best part of 


the book however is its account of the Saturnian 
Metre. Dr. Zander adopts the old theory that the 
Saturnian was quantitative, and not accentual metre, 
and may claim to have stated this theory for the 
first time in a way that will square with the facts. 
This he has done by his hypothesis of an alternation 
of metre, such as he finds in the ancient farming 
maxim : 

hibeérno pilvere litd vernd 

grandia firra, eamille, metcs. 


The prevailing metre of the first hemistich of the 
Saturnian line was Jambic, but every now and then 
the monotony was varied by the introduction of a 
Trochaic hemistich. A line like Liv. Andron /r. 6, 


tuque mihi narrato omnia disertim, 


he does not, like other supporters of the Quantitative 
theory, contort into an Jambic form tuqué mihi 
narrate, but scans it quite naturally as Trochaic 
laque mihi narrdto, If the Quantitative theory of 
Saturnian verse is to survive at all, it will survive by 
adopting this hypothesis of Dr. Zander’s. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


F. Skutsch—Ve Nominibus Latinis sufixi no ope 
formatis ete. Wratislaw. 1890. (Diss. ) 


SrankrinG from the obscure word venenwm the author 
proposes a derivation from the stem wenes- seen 
in Venus and Skt. vanas, From this he passes to 
nouns in -Cvwus, -€ve generally and shews that they 
fall into two classes: those which similarly rest on 
older -es-i10-,—e.g. anus, genus ete.—and those in 
which the form is -éawvs as in aliénus ete. The 
latter he considers due to dissimilation, for -inws. 
The sole exception to the ¢ preceding in words of 
this class is /erv@nus, which he thinks was formed on 
the analogy of aénus, because both bronze and 
carthenware were used to form vessels. He next 
discusses words in -7nus, -i-tal- -i-lado, -gno-, -gneo-, 
-gino-, -yinco-, about which he has little new to offer. 
His main points are well argued and may fairly be 
held established, but his explanation of ¢errénus is 
weak. <A stronger and at the same time safer ana- 
logy would be alia: alienus, Allia: Allicnus ete. : 
so terra; terrenus, The very doubtful question 
of dissimilation of long vowels in Latin should also 
have been supported and not assumed. 





NOTES. 


Arsen. Ayam. 314 (Sidgwick). 


‘ 


Pare) ~ , n , 
viki 8 6 mpa@tos Kal TeAevTaios Spauwr. 


None of the existing interpretations of this line 
have yet explained how a winner (in a torch-race) 
ean be ‘he who ran first and last.’ This difficulty 
may be readily solved by supposing that the torch 
had to be passed back again to the point whence it 
started. In that case the man who ran first would 
be waiting at the station of the man who ran second 
until the torch came back to him, and would run 
with it to his original starting-place. This man, 
perhaps the captain of the feai, is said vixay, because 
he finishes before any of the other lines of runners: 
but the whole side score the victory. 

It is true that this double journey does not apply 
to the beacons which announced the fall of Troy : 





but the line in question may be taken as the poet’s 
addition of a peculiar feature of the torch-race, irre- 
spective of its application to the beacons. 


HERop. viii. 111, 10. 


imexplvavTd...@5 KaTa Adyov hoav kpa al ’APHvaL 
, > a ~ > 
MeydAa Te Kal evdaluoves, Kal Seay xpnoTav Hrotev Ev, 


It is of course common enough to find, in an 
indirect quotation or reported speech, one verb re- 
tained in the mood of the direct discourse and an- 
other converted into the optative, as here. But 
there is a special reason for retaining the imperfect 
indicative joav: for if that had been converted into 
elev there would have been nothing to show that the 
speakers had used the idiomatic imperfect with &pa, 
expressing a fact just recognised. 
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Heron, ix. 11, 12. 

pabjoerbe dxotov &y Tt buiv ef abTod éxBalvy. 

At first sight this looks like an indirect question, 
‘you will learn what the consequence will be to 
you’: and it is so explained in notes upon the 
passage, with the warning that it isan unusual con- 
struction. But surely it isan impossible construc- 
tion. The subjunctive with & is never found except 
as the protasis of a condition, or in the hitherto un- 
explained use of dmws &vin a final clause. Why 
may we not take dxofov av in the passage quoted in 
its ordinary use as a conditional relative—‘ what- 
ever may be the consequences to you, you will learn 
a lesson’? Otherwise, I see no alternative but to 
read éxBatvor, which would remove all difficulty as to 
the indirect question. 

[I would add a remark upon érws &y with subj. in 
a final clause, which I have called a hitherto un- 
explained use. The explanation usually given is 
that the verb is potential as well as final : but a verb 
is only ‘ potential’ when it is the apodosis of a con- 
dition ; and & with subj. is only found in protasis. 
This explanation is perfectly intelligible in the much 
rarer use of 8rws &yv with optutive ina final clause, 
as e.g. Thue. vii. 65.] 

H. Kynasron, 
* * 
* 


CLEANTHES’ Hymn to Zeus (Pearson, Fragments 

of Zeno and Cleanthes, Cleanth. Fragm. 48). 

Kvdior’ abavatwy, moAvavuue, TmayKpates aii, 

Zed pioews apxnye, Vouou méTa TayTa KuBEpvar, 

Xaipe TE yap TavTego: Oeuis OvnToior mpocavdar. 

€k gov yap yévos eouev, thixov wlunua Aaxdvtes 

Modvot, boa (wet Te Kal Epwe: Ovft’ emt yaiav: 

7G oe Kabuuyhow Kal ody KpaTos ality deiow. 

colt 5) mas b5€ Kogmos EALooOOMEVOS TEpi yaiav 

melOerat, 7 Kev Byns, Kal Exwv Owed celo Kpareirat. 

Mr. Pearson observes as to #xov that it is the 
reading of MS. F, but that it is ‘an unmetrical and 
senseless reading not yet satisfactorily corrected,’ and 
that the vulg. ijs is ‘a conjecture of Brunck and 
destitute of authority.’ He mentions several suggested 
emendations, but adds that all of them ‘are inferior 
to Bergk’s 6Aov, which might have been adopted, had 
it satisfactorily accounted for the MS. reading.’ Is 
not the needed word dyod (gen. of ayds, a leader) ? 
’*Ayod is nearer to #xov than GAov is. Translate, ‘for 
of thee we are in race, having in us an imitation of 
the leader alone among all animals’ ete. Man is 
akin to Zeus the leader of the universe (ep. lines 7-8), 
because he aloné among animals has in him ‘an 
imitation of the leader,’ ¢.¢. Reason. Compare Mare. 
Antonin. Comm. 5. 27, motodoav 5¢ 60a BovrAerat b Sal- 
hav, by ExdoTw MpooTraTny Kal jyeudva 5 Zevds wxev, 
andonacua éavTov’ ovtos 5€é éotiv 6 Exdorou vows Kat 
Adyos, and Eurip. Fragm. 1907, 6 vods yap judy 
éotw év éxdotw eds. A reminiscence of the passage 
is probably traceable in Muson. ap Stob. Floril. 117. 
8, xaOdAov 5& &vOpwros wiunua pmev Oeod pdvov Tar 
emvyeiwy éotiv, but it does not help us to emend 
HXov- W. L. NEwMAN. 

* * 
* 


HeEnopas 5. 77, 0...nv Tupavvoy, 

If we read with Prof. A. Palmer o¥, thy tupavvoy, 
perhaps x tupavyvos may be Aphrodite: cp. Eup. 
Hippol. 538. 

"Epwta d¢ Tov TUpavvoy avdpav, 
Tov Tas ’"Appoditas 
piAtatwv Oarduwv 
KAndodxov, ob ceBiCouer 
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Heropas 5, 80. 
QXA eotiv ikas Kat Tepnvi es meumTny. 


The Gerenia may have been a festival at Cos in 
honour of Machaon, the son of Asklépios. There 
was a tomb and a well-known sanctuary of Machaon 
at Gerena or Gerenia in Messenia (Paus. 3. 26. 7: 
Strabo, p. 860: Curtius, Peloponnesos 2. 286: Dict. 
of Greck and Roman Geography, art. Gerenia, and 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, art. Machaon). 
The eixds mentioned may have been sacred to 
Asklépios’ father, Apollo, for the twentieth day of 
the month was held sacred to Apollo (C. F. Hermann, 
Gir, Ant. 2. § 46. 5). 

W. L. Newman. 


* 
* 


ON THE DATE OF THE EXPULSION OF THE PIsts- 
TRATIDS.—Mr. Kenyon in his note on ’A@. oa. 
p. 52 has pointed out a slight chronological diffi- 
culty caused by Thucydides’ statement that Hippias 
fought at Marathon in the twentieth year after his 
expulsion. It is worth while to consider in con- 
nection with this the well-known passage in Thue. 
iii. 68 about the date of the Plataean alliance. It 
is generally agreed that the statement that Plataca 
fell in the 98rd year from the alliance cannot be 
received, and many accept von Gutschmid’s sugges- 
tion to read zpirw kal dySonxoar@ instead of rpiry 
kal évevneootg, that is PA AAII| instead of 


FAAAAII (Busolt, die Lakeduimonier i. 807 
note). Plataea fell in the summer of 427 B.c. This 
will give as Thueydides'date for the Plataean alliance 
nc. 510—9. But there is strong ground for con- 
necting the Plataean alliance directly with the 
expulsion of the Pisistratids. Pisistratus was in close 
alliance with Thebes (Hdt. i. 61, ’A@ mud. p. 42), so 
that a quarrel with Thebes and an alliance with 
Plataea was an immediate consequence of their ex- 
pulsion. The interview between the Plataeans and 
Cleomenes described by Herodotus (vi. 108) was on 
the occasion when Cleomenes came to expel Hippias, 
not later, as Grote supposed. The passage, then, as 
emended by von Gutschinid, taken in connexion 
with the statement about Hippias, might be held 
to point to the -view that Thucydides placed 
both events, the expulsion and the alliance, in 
B.c. 510-9, that is, a year too late. But I do 
not think we should draw that conclusion. The 
‘twentieth year’ in Thuc. vi. 59 is only a rough 
statement. As to the passage about the Plataean 


alliance it is just as easy to alter PAAAAII| 
into FAAAIIII as into PFAAAIII. And this 


I should propose to do; to read in Thucydides iii. 68 
€re teTdptw Kal dydonxoor@, and to hope that the 
date of the expulsion of the Pisistratids and the 
Plataean alliance is finally fixed in the year 511—10 
B.c. The work of Clisthenes, it should be noticed, 
falls into two parts : one following on the expulsion of 
the tyrants as its immediate consequence ; the other, 
his more elaborate legislation, three years later, when 
Isagoras was still nominally archon but after he had 
been expelled. To the earlier division we should refer 
the substitution of election for lot in the appointment 
of the archons. The archonship of Isagoras was 
clearly an electoral triumph. 1 venture to dissent 
from Mr. Kenyon’s view (p. 59 note) that the 
Solonian plan of election by lot was abrogated by 
the establishment of the tyranny, The tyrants 
probably found the lot a convenient institution. 


E.S T. 
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ON THE AGE OF THE 8:a:tntai.—It seems to be 
assumed that a man became a d:artnT7Hs at the age of 
sixty. Butif an @pnBos received his éravupos at the 
age of 18, became d:arrnrijs at the age of 60, and only 
passed on his émdvupos to the incoming generation 
of %pn8or when that year was completed, that is, 
when he was 61, we should want a cycle of 43 émdvupa 
instead of 42. I think then that the words ’A@. moa. 


(p. 130) ofs &v é&nkoordy %ros 7 must mean ‘those 
who are in their 60th year.’ That is, a man became 
diartnThs at the age of 59; it was his last year of 
service. Otherwise we must suppose that the en- 
rolment spoken of on p. 131 was not the original 
enrolment among the Snudra: but one at the age of 
19 after the first year of probation. 
E. S. T. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Rome. An interesting imscription has been found 
outside the Porta Maggiore, belonging to the tomb 
of a cattle-dealer, which runs somewhat as follows : 
‘To the memory of Marcus Antonius Terens, born 
at Misenum, elected to the highest offices in his own 
city, one of the most famous dealers in pigs and 
sheep (NEGOTIATORL CELEBERRIMO SVARIAE ET 
PECVARIAE), this monument has been erected by 
Antonius Terens and Antonius Proculus, his sons 
and heirs.’ M. Antonius Terens must have carried 
on his business in the pig-market at the foot of the 
Quirinal, and in the Campus Pecuarius, the site of 
which is unknown. 

A statue of Apollo, of Greek marble, has been 
put together from fragments discovered at ditferent 
times in the bed of the Tiber, near the Ponte Rotto. 
It is only a copy of a bronze original, but one of the 
rarest speciinens of an archaic type discovered in 
tome for a long time. 

Sicily. At Pantarno Dr. Orsi has discovered a 
large quantity of native Sikel pottery, and in one 
tomb a vase with decorations of the Mycenaean type 
(resembling fig. 2064 in Baumeister’s Denkmacler ; 
cf. also Furtwaengler-Loeschcke, Myken. Thongef. 
pl. xviii. 122).* 

At Selinunte three metopes of the archaic period 
have been found ; one is irretrievably broken, but 
the other two are of great artistic value as regards 
technique and colouring. One has a representation 
of Europa riding on the bull; the other is of 
Egypto-Assyrian character, with a winged Sphinx in 
the usual heraldic attitude. Both are ascribed to 
the seventh century b.c., but they do not correspond 
with the measurements of any of the known temples, 
so that there is a possibility that yet another temple 
may be discovered here.* 

GREECE. 

Athens. In the street of Athena have been found 
two hydriae with representations of funeral scenes in 
relief, and traces of inscriptions on one ; also a fine 
anthemion with fourteen rays, and several stelae. A 
statue of Asklepios has been discovered in the Place 
de la Concorde. 

Dr. Dorpteld has excavated a considerable portion 
of the road leading from the Kerameikos to the 
Acropolis, and of the aqueduct of Peisistratos. The 
road is described by Pausanias, and the Panathenaic 
processions went along it. The various strata are 
clearly indicated, the inclination being one metre in 
twenty. The ground being lower on the north side, 


1 Athenaeum, 5th March. 
2 bid. 27th February. 
3 ibid. 13th February. 


the road is here supported by a bank of polygonal 
stonework. Close to the wall a large reservoir was 
found, and in two or three places remains of an 
ancient aqueduct, also in the rock near the Areopa- 
gus traces of tunnelling for a water-channel. Hence 
Dr. Dorpfeld is convinced that this is the termina- 
tion of the aqueduct of which other parts were 
discovered near the theatre of Herodes, under that 
of Dionysos and in some parts of the royal garden, 
and that all belong to the aqueduct of Peisistratos, 
which brought water from the upper valley of the 
llissos to the fountain of Enneakrounos near the 
Agora. The exeavations have now reached as far as 
the Pnyx.* 

Recent acquisitions of the National Museum : 
From Eretria: (1) three lekythi with figures on 
white ground, representing sepulchral scenes ; (2) a 
marble statuette of a female figure on a goat, per- 
haps Aphrodite em:rpayia ; (3) a small marble head 
of a middle-aged man ; (4) a terra-cotta statuette of 
Dionysos ; (5) do. of a man standing with hands 
clasped on left thigh, like an orator (this Dr. Wald- 
stein takes to be the philosopher Aristotle) ; (6) do. 
on a pedestal, Eros winged, holding a comie mask, 
traces of paint on wings ; (7) terra-cotta group of boy 
carrying bird on lett shoulder, pursued by a goose 
which bites his thigh ; (8) two Hermae, one headless, 
the other of Dionysos, with a boy leaning against it, 
holding a bird ; (9) tragic mask of horned Pan ; (10) 
six gold taeniae, a diadema of gold-leat, a gold ring 
with a lion in relief, and two gold earrings with 
gems ; (11) an dBoAds vexpixds a ypagpis, and two 
slyli of bronze, and a leaden pyxis containing bis- 
muth. From the Peiraeus railway excavations: a 
statue of a female; three female heads (one of 
Aphrodite), and a headless female bust. From the 
temple of Apollo Ptois: a bronze statuette of a 
youth, of careful workmanship ; an archaic statue 
on a rectangular base, of the ‘ Apollo’ type ; frag- 
ments of bronzes; a sepulchral relief of careful 
workmanship, with a female figure, probably iconic.® 

Laurium. <A relief has been found among the 
scoriae, representing a man seated on a cushion with 
caduceus in one hand touching the shoulder of a 
female figure on his right. On the left isa nude 
youth with a vase.® 

Lhamnus. Excavations have been made inside 
the acropolis, and numerous buildings discovered, 
one containing pedestals of statues and inscriptions 
which show the existence of a temple of Dionysos 
Lenaios, while another, which is a Whgioua, indi- 

+ Athenaeum, 6th and 27th February, 
® Aéariov, October 1891. 
§ Athenaeum, 6th February. 
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cates the existence of a theatre. Excavations 
have also been made on the site of the temple of 
Amphiaraos, on the way to that of Nemesis. The 
floor of squared stones measured 11 by 44 metres.° 

Eleusis in Arcadia, The temple of the Eleu- 
sinian Demeter has been brought to light. It mea- 
sures 16°80 by 5°80 metres, the proportion of the 
pronaos to the cella being as one to four, The 
lower part of the walls, of local stone, still remains, 
also in the middle of the cella a base hollowed for 
the plinth of a statue, which was probably a standing 
figure, as the hollow is small. A terra-cotta statue 
was found, the head resembling Athena, with Gor- 
gon’s head, and armed with three iron spears, of 
which the points remain. A small bronze krater 
was also found, inscribed KOPAI, which seems to 
suggest that the figure is meant for Kore. Among 
other finds were two bronze cymbals, a three-footed 
oinochoe and a phiale omphalotos, and fifteen terra- 
cotta heads, one archaic, the. rest of the best 
period. 

In the neighbourhood was found the lower part of 
a small temple, facing north, 8°40 x 5°80 m., with 
pronaos and cella, and a pedestal against the wall 
opposite the entrance, which from its size must have 
supported a seated statue.? 

CYPRUS. 

Polis-tes-Chrysokhow. During the third season 
(1890—1) eighty tombs were opened, mostly ap- 
proached by dpéuo. The contents show great uni- 
formity, the great bulk consisting of plain and 
Cypriote pottery, black-glazed ware, and iron knives, 
Of other interesting finds may be mentioned: (1) a 
Roman lamp with Actaeon attacked by a hound ; (2) 
about twelve ‘Kleinmeister’ kylikes, some with 
designs ; (3) a b.f. kylix with eyes, representing on 
one side Herakles and the Cretan buli, on the other 
Theseus and the Marathonian bull ; (4) an early r.f. 
lekythos with design of an owl, and in the same 
tomb an early archaic aryballos with rude patterns ; 
(5) a vf. lekythos with Aphrodite on the swan ; (6) 
a fine Attic lekythos with design outlined on white, 
a bearded warrior taking leave of a female figure ; 
7) a bronze candelabrum ; (8) gold earrings, pen- 
dants, and rings (one engraved with seated Athene, 
inscribed ’AvagiAns), and a gold necklace of rosettes 
and stars; (9) a headless seated female and three 
female heads in terra-cotta ; (10) a fragment of a small 
limestone altar, well worked; (11) two syllabaries, 
one on an amphora, the other cut on a doorway of a 
tomb.” 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xii. pt. 2. 
October 1891. 

1. On the ancient Hecatompedon on the Acropolis 
of Athens. F. C. Penrose. 

The writer’s object is to show that the Hecatom- 
pedon which existed before the Persian invasion 
occupied the same site as the present Parthenon, 
chiefly on the ground that the entablatures built 
into the north wall, and most of the great Doric 
capitals and poros-stone drums which have been 
recently brought to light, belonged to such a temple, 
and not to the archaic one discovered some years 
ago, 

2. Excavations in Cyprus. J, A. R. Munro. 

3. Herakles and Eurytos, and a battle-scene, upon 
some fragments of a kylix in the National Museum 
at Palermo. P. Hartwig. 

The writer attributes the kylix to the school of 
Epiktetos. 

4. Mythological Studies. I.—The three daughters 
of Cecrops. Jane E. Harrison. 


* Journ, Hell, Stud. xii. pt. 2 (Oct. 1891). 
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She shows that Herse is merely eponymous of the 
Hersephoria, Pandrosos is closely connected with 
Gaia, Themis, Eileithyia, and Pandora, while Aglau- 
ros is Erinys Tilphossa. The whole story is an 
instance of two mythological laws: (1) that the 
heroic mythology of a city gives much of the history 
of its original gods ; (2) that, in a fusion of tribes, 
the cult that belongs to the weaker tribe keeps only 
its goddess, . 

5. Vitruvius’ account of the Greek stage. Louis 
Dyer. 

He gives the explanation of it, on which the 
scholars of the early Renaissance (such as Fra 
Giocondo) were agreed, and suggests that it should 
be followed. 

6. Two vases by Phintias. H. 8. Jones. 

The one is the hydria in the British Museum, the 
other, a fragmentary stamnos in possession of Dr. 
Hauser. The writer places Phiutias in the time of 
Euphronios and Euthymides, and deduces from his 
vases and those of Epiktetos (chiefly by the evidence 
of love-names) that the origin of the r.f. style may 
be placed half-way between the chronologies of 
Studniczka and Klein, viz., shortly before the ostra- 
cism of Megakles in 487 B.c. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 6 February, 
1892, 

Zu den Hypiithraltempeln. A. Korte. 

In the Athen. Mittheil. xvi. p. 334 tf, Dr. Dorp- 
feld mentions the few temples regarded by bim as 
hypaethral, to which list the writer adds the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, on the strength of a passage in 
Diodorus Siculus (xvi. 27) relating how an eagle 
flew down into a temple and carried off some doves 
from the very altars. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschr ift, 27 February, 
1892. 

Der apicrwy in Argos. RK. Meister. 

Onan ancient Argive inscribed bronze published by 
Froehner in the Rev. Arch. and Robert in the Monwm. 
Antich. occurs the phrase of aud’ apiorwva for a body 
of guardians of the treasures of Athene. This was 
thought to refer to one Ariston, but the inscription is 
couched in terms which show that it is a general law. 
Hence the dpiorwy must be some official. The 
writer compares Gr. Dial. Insehr. 3315, aptoreve 
Sautopyav AcAdgiwy ; as there were Sausopyol at Argos, 
the apiorwy may therefore have been their head. 

H. B. WALrTERs. 


The Engraved Gems of Classical Times, by 
J. Henry Mippieton. Cambridge, 1891. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


In the old days when Cambridge possessed 
in Mr. King one of the best judges of 
ancient gems and certainly one of the most 
ready writers on the subject, the great draw- 
back was « scarcity of Greek gems of high 
quality and unimpeachable origin. From 
want of material of this kind it was almost 
impossible for a student to frame in his 
mind a standard of what a true Greek gem 
should be. He was more likely to lose 
himself amid rival theories as to the authen- 
ticity of gems which in the present day it is 
hardly worth while to discuss. But these 
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times have changed. We have now access 
to alarge number of gems which have been 
found in Greece or within the sphere of 
ancient Greek influence. They come to us 
as fresh as the day they were found, with 
no room for a moment’s hesitation, and this 
is -a matter of the greatest consequence 
because without this sense of absolute 
authenticity there is no possibility of attain- 
ing a standard of criticism. In the old 
collections many gems had been repolished 
to the extent of obscuring their original 
lines, and in cases of disputed genuineness it 
often happened that a basis of agreement 
was arrived at by a concession that the gem 
was antique but had been repolished. The 
same thing must ge on happening as regards 
the older collections; but the fact remains 
that we have now an ever increasing number 
of perfectly untouched gems on which we 
may concentrate our attention, leaving aside, 
if we like, the older disputed specimens 
or at most only treating them in passing for 
the sake of testing our new standards. In 
that direction Professor Middleton’s book 
will do excellent service. 

But there are also not a few gems in our 
public collections as to which it is no question 
whether they have been repolished or not, 
but rather whether they have any claim at 
wll to be regarded as antique. If our new 
knowledge is what it ought to be, no question 
of that sort should be possible. We should 
all be agreed. But it is not so yet. For 
instance on p. 41 Prof. Middleton figures a 
‘very noble example of a Greek portrait gem 
of the 3rd century B.c. cut on mottled chal- 
cedony very similar in style to the finest 
silver tetradrachms of Pergamus.’ Similarity 
to a coin is not always a recommendation for 
a gem, and in this case I cannot believe that 
Professor Middleton isright in accepting the 
gem as antique. In another instance, that 
of a large chalcedony scaraboid with a figure 
of Victory erecting a trophy, I notice with 
much regret that Professor Middleton is on 
the side of Dr. Furtwaengler in not only 
defending this gem but in praising it as 
‘noble’ and as ‘a genuine work of the early 
part of the 4th cent. B.c.’ This gem had 
long been suspected by Mr. King among 
others, but when a few years ago I managed 
to read the inscription on it as that of the 
old Greek sculptor Onatas, the gem at once 
fell into the suspected class along with not 
« few more which bear the names of famous 
Greek artists. But apart from matters of 
this kind, the conception and execution of 
this gem are from an artistic point of view 
deserving as it seems to me of condemnation. 
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As in all questions of artistic taste, so here 
also, there may never be a time when 
differences of opinion will cease to exist. 
But the general reconciliation of views which 
has come about of late years leads us to 
expect still more progress in that line. A 
book like Prof. Middleton’s will help largely 
towards that desirable end. Toa great extent 
it must replace the works of Mr. King, and 
for that reason we are glad to note the 
graceful acknowledgement which Prof. 
Middleton pays that worthy and accomplished 
scholar. We are glad also to see that Cam- 
bridge thus sustains her reputation as a 
centre of authority on this most delightful 
branch of classical archaeology. 

Passing over the first chapter, which deals 
briefly with Egyptian and Assyrian seals, we 
are introduced to the earliest stages of 
Greek gem-engraving as represented by 
certain intaglios on gold finger-rings from 
Mycenae and the extensive series of ‘ Island 
Gems,’ as they have been called. Of the 
gold rings Prof. Middleton says that they 
are ‘certainly not later than the 12th cent. 
B.C.’ (p. 17) while the ‘island gems’ found 
with these rings belong to a class which 
ranges in date ‘from the bronze age of 
Mycenae and Tiryns down to the 7th and 
6th century B.c.’ (p. 20). It would have 
been very useful to have had Prof. Middle- 
ton’s opinion on the scarabs of Amenophis 
which were found at Mycenae and Ialysos. 
These scarabs have pretty generally been 
regarded as affording a date for the Mycenae 
class of antiquities. Yet it seems strange 
that so extensive a phase of artistic produc- 
tion, which must one would think, have 
lasted several centuries, should include only 
the scarabs of one reign. Either Amenophis 
had given special facilities for foreigners to 
visit and trade into Egypt which his imme- 
diate predecessors and successors disallowed, 
or scarabs bearing his cartouche may, like 
those of Thothmes III., have been popularly 
reproduced in a later age. In any case it is 
singular that just this one reign is repre 
sented on the few scarabs hitherto found 
with the Mycenae class of antiquities. 

Chapter III. deals with the later Greek 
gems and Etruscan scarabs, while ch. IV. goes 
on to Roman gems, tracing them down to 
Christian and Sassanian times. 

But the chapters which we have read with 
the greatest interest are VI.—VIL., treating 
of the inscriptions on gems, and VIII., on 
the characteristics of ancient gems. Next 
follows the technique of gem-engraving, after 
which we have a chapter on Mediaeval gems 
and two more on the stones employed by the 
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ancient engravers. Lastly, in the form of an 
appendix, we have a valuable catalogue of 
the gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum, at 
Cambridge. 

A. S. Murray. 


Revue Archéologique. July-August, 1891. Paris. 

1. Deloche describes four more signet-rings of the 
Merovingian period. 2. Lechat writes a wearisome 
and pointless article about some of the archaic 
statues on the Acropolis at Athens: four plates. 3. 
Frohner publishes two archaic Greek inscriptions 
now in the collection of Count Tyskiewicz: two 
plates. The first is on a bronze discus from Cepha- 
loma, and dedicates it to the Dioseuri. The second 
is on a bronze plate from Hermione or Argos, and 
sets out a law in five clauses about treasure in the 
temple of Athene and thefts therefrom. 4. Extracts 
from Perrot’s official report on Lebégue’s excavations 
at Martres near Toulouse—surtout wae chasse aur 
objets de musée. 7. Durand-Gréville argues that the 
inequality of colour in the black glaze on Greck 
vases is not due to defective firing, but to gradual 
action of the atmosphere. 


The Same. September-October, 1891. 

1. Lechat writes another article of the same sort 
about some other archaic statues on the Acropolis at 
Athens: plate. 2. Girard publishes a small bronze 
figure of a bull, lately acquired by the Louvre: 
plate. It bears an inscription, Bovoetpopnddy, in 
three lines :—Aa:tévd[as] avéOnre Tax iepas KaBelpwr. 
3. Toulouze describes a number of lances, axes, ete., 
found in the Seine between Morsang and Saintry : 
eighty small woodcuts. He thinks there was a naval 
action here in 52 B.c., though this is not mentioned 
by Caesar, 2.G. vii. 60. 6. Litvre discusses some 
questions of topography suggested by the Peutinger 
Tablet for the south-west of France: seven sketch- 
maps. 


The Same. November-December, 1891. 

1. Deloche describes three more signet-rings of 
the Merovingian period. 2. Lechat writes a third 
and final article about the archaic statues on the 
Acropolis at Athens. 4. Frohner discovers some 
interesting details about the siege of Marseilles in 
49 p.c. in the scholia to Lucan, iii. 375, 381, 524, ed. 
Usener: woodeut. 5. Néroutsos publishes fifteen 
Greek and seven Latin inscriptions, mostly sepul- 
chral, from Alexandria and the neighbourhood. 7, 
Espérandieu discusses the inscriptions on a Roman 
oculist’s stamp lately found near Rennes: woodcut. 
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8. Fossey notes three unpublished Greek vases with 
pictures of coursing: three woodcuts. 9. Vernier 
argues that the false quantities in Latin in the 
inscriptions from North Africa follow fixed rules and 
represent the popular pronunciation. 14. Cagnat 
reprints the principal inscriptions referring to Roman 
aflairs published during the second half of the 
current year: fifty-seven Latin and five Greek. 
Ce T. 

Réimische Mittheilungen, 1891. Part 2. Rome. 

1. Mommsen gives restorations of two mutilated 
inscriptions relating to the sex primi ab aerario 2. 
Domaszewski gives a restoration of an inscription 
mentioning a praefectus cquitatus. 3. Mau discusses 
the probable date of the reconstruction of the portico 
in the forum at Pompeii. 4. Weisshiupl argues 
that the so-called Telephos relief in the Villa Bor- 
ghese really represents the dedication of a child to 
Artemis. 5. Bienkowski publishes two reliefs found 
at Rome in 1874 and 1882 and now preserved in the 
Capitoline Museum: three plates. Both are frag- 
ments of reliefs representing the shield of Achilles, 
and one is inscribed with the appropriate verses from 
Homer. 6. Ihm prints a number of tabulae lusoriae 
as a supplement to his treatise thereon. 7. Klitsche 
de la Grange describes some tombs lately found at 
Allumiere. 8. Petersen gives an account of recent 
discoveries at Ancona, Bologna, Imola, Spoleto, 
Verona, and Vetulonia; and also of the collections 
lately installed at Rome in the Villa Giulia and the 
Thermae of Diocletian, 9-11. Minor articles. 

C..1. 

Archiologisches Jahrbuch. 1891. Part 2. Berlin. 

1. Michaelis writes an elaborate catalogue of a 
number of drawings by Marten van Heemskerck 
showing the condition of various statues and other 
antiquities at Rome in 1532-1536 A.p. : nine illus- 
trations. 2. Engelmann argues that the instruments 
described by Helbig as meuréBoda were rightly 
described by Dennis as «pedypar: and points out that 
Kpedypae were used for picking buckets out of wells : 
three woodcuts, 3. Forster speaks of various repro- 
ductions of the Laokoon ; discusses the character of 
the signatures of Athanodoros; and suggests that 
the Isis Athenodoria was a work of that sculptor: 
plate and sixteen illustrations. 4. Briickner pub- 
lishes a lecythus with a b.—f. painting of two snakes 
scaring a youth away from a tomb; plate, 

Anzeiger. List of Greek and Roman antiquities 
acquired by the Berlin Museum during 1890: forty- 
four woodcuts. Advertisement of plaster-casts on 
sale at Dresden. 


ie 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. (Leipzig, 1891.) 

Heft 4 contains (1) S. Brandt Luctantius uv. Luere- 
tius, onthe quotations from Lucr. and other reff. tohim 
in the works of Lact. (2) F. Poland Zu ’A@nvatwv 
NloArrefa, a number of small emendations and sug- 
gestions. (3) F. Hultsch Das Pheidonische Masz- 
System nach Aristoteles, calling attention to the 
passage in ’A@, mod. c. 10, p. 27 pel(w trav beidw- 
veiwy, and inferring that the Pheidonian metretes was 
not identical with the Lacedaemonian, which was 


larger than the Attic, but was identical with the 
Babylonian epha and contained about 36 litres, or 
about ;';th less than the Attic. (4) F. Polle Die 
Bedinguwngssitze, proposing the following classifica- 
tion, viz. (a) the theoretical case (si habeo, do): (b) 
the practical case (si habebo, daho) : (c) the potential 
(st habeam, dem): (d) the unreal (si haberem, darem). 
(5) F. Knoke tiber plures bet Q. Curtius, contending 
that plures has its comparative meaning. (6) A. 
Sonny Khagae, Thara, Tabae, suggesting that these 
three places, which Alexander is said to have reached 
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in his pursuit of Darius, are really identical, the two 
latter being misreadings of the name ‘Payai. (7) R. 
Menge, notice of Schliemann’s Ausyrabungen in 
Troja in 1890, (8) P. Seliger Zu Platonis Phaidros, 
proposing to transfer most of 246 B-E to 248 C. 

Heft 5 contains (1) G. F. Unger Die Glaubwiirdig- 
keit der Capitolinischen Consulatafel, the first of a 
series of papers in support of the authenticity of 
these tables. The opening portion deals with coyno- 
mind and collects evidence to show that they were 
commonly used before a. u.c. 400. (2) H. Stadt- 
miller Zur Anth. Pal. emendations. (3) F. Blass 
Zu der Naxischen Inschrift der Nikandre (Rohl IGA. 
a. 407), pointing out chiefly that the form here used 
for € is not HC, but a square followed by a pleonastic 
C. (4) L. Mendelssohn Analecta Tulliana, emenda- 
tions tothe letters. (5) J. H. Schmalz citing passages 
to show that, in late Latin, constitutus was used as a 
participle of esse. (6) A Teuber Zur Kritikz der 
Terentiusscholicn der Donutus, emendatious. (7) O. 
Hofer, correcting @edv avoupaiwy to mavoudaiwy in 
Bull, Corr, Hellén. x. (1886) p. 291. 

Heft 6 contains (1) R. Peppmiiller Die cncertae 
sedis fragmenta Homerica, an attempt to fix the 
origin of some fragments. (2) F. Polle Zu 2a. vii. 
372, proposing wuterque Mycenae for mediaeque Myc, 
(3) O. Crusius Vol/namen u. Kurzaamen bei derselben 
person, a collection of instances of historical (not 
mythical) persons known by two names, such as 
Téprns and Tépravdpos, Mnvas and Mnvdbwpos. (4) 
Ch. Cron Zu Thuk, vii. 86, 5, discussing the 
meaning of 5a thy macav...... emtndevow, F. 
Polle also proposes méAews ws kal 51a TodTOo in i. 93, 
2 and kal Kar’ amapackevous in i. 69, 5, (5) E. 
Worner Zu Platons Phaidon 66 C, suggesting that 
Td Aeyduevoy refers to some such poetical quotation 
as obd€mor’ ot: ppoveiv juiv bwd cwuartos ovder. (6 
EK. Niemeyer Zw ’A@ny. TloA. emendations. (7) KE. 
Hasse Artikel uw. Pronomen des dualis bein fem. in 
Att, dialekt, objecting to the omission of td, avra, 
TavTa and some other such forms in recent Gr. 
Grammars and pointing out that aAAnAa, &, &ruve, 
alytwow are the only such duals which are not 
authenticated, though the others are admittedly rare. 
(8) F. Hultsch Za Polyb. iv. 18, 8 proposing Kate- 
oxevacuevoy for karacKevacua 7}, to avoid the hiatus. 
(9) R. Oehler Sagunt, a topographical study in ref. 
to the siege by Hannibal. (10) G. Goetz Zu dem 
Gronorvscholiasten des Cicero, showing that some 
scholia in MS. Leid. Oct. 88 are notes on Cic. and 
identifying the passages annotated. 

Heft 7 contains (1) E. Kurtz Zu Plutarchs Moralia, 
emendations, (2) R. v. Scala Zur Philosophischen 
Bildung des Isokrates, a collection of extracts showing 
Is.’s acquaintance with philosophical literature. (3) 
P. Stengel die Opfe r fir Fluszygitter, chiefly contro- 
versial, against W. H. Roscher. (4) L Paul Zur 
Erkliérung der beiden Apologien des Justinus Martyr, 
chiefly critical notes. (5) G. F. Unger Die Capito- 
linischen Consulntafel, continued from Heft 5, and 
dealing with Diodorus’ list and some minor difficulties. 
(6) Ph. Loewe, proposing in Ov. Am. i. 8, 102 venena 
natent for latent. The number also contains critical 
notes on Caesar B.C. iii. 25, 1 and iii. 44, 6 and on 
Avianus. 

Hefte 8 u. 9 contain (1) K. Busche Zu Eur. 
Hekabe, a discussion of many passages, sometimes 
emending, sometimes supporting the MSS. (2) K. 
Buresch Die pseudo-Sibyllinischen Orakel, a most 
elaborate criticism of a recent ed. by Rzach. (3 
O. Apelt Zu Platons Politeia vii. 532 C, proposing 
mpds b& Ta ev Hdacr pavtdowara Oéa (for Oeia). (4) F. 
Blass Archaische Griech. Inschriften, corrections of 
two brief inscriptions recently edited by W. Froeh- 
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ner in Rey, Archéologique. (5) B. Schmidt Adve 
Verwiinschunysformeln, a collection of passages in 
which some formula of banning seems to be used, 
such as Z 345—347 (eis dpos h eis kiya). (6) W. 
Hoerschelmann Veriischte Bemerkungen on Sappho 
and Phaon, Theognis 425—429 and Propertius v. 11. 
19 sqqg. (7) G. Thilo Zu den Punica des Silius 
Jtalicus, a discussion of the MSS. followed by some 
emendations. (8) G. F. Unger Die Glauiwiirdigkeit 
dev Capitolinischen Consulatufel, now concluded. 

Heft 10 contains (1) A. Fleckeisen Zur Kritik des 
Plautus wu. Terentius, tour discursive but very inter- 
esting articles, one of which, on Adelphi iv. 2. 584, 
recalls an emendation Jlectulus illic (Fleck. dali) 
salignis pedibus faciundos dedit for l. in sole ilignis 
pf. (cf Ov. Met, vii. 656). The emendation was 
originally made by Jean Leclere and was found 
by Fleckeisen in a ms. note by Hermann. (2) 0. 
Meltzer Zur Vorgeschichte des Illen Punischen 
Kriegs, a discussion of the Roman proposal that 
Carthage should be rebuilt at least 80 stadia from 
the sea. This proposal is attributed to Seipio 
Nasica, to whom it was suggested by Plato Laws 704 
B, D. (8) H. Magnus Zur Kritik der Metam, Ovids, an 
account of the /raymentum Bernense, forming part 
of the MS. B 393 which also contains Horace. (4) 
G. Friedrich, Die Parabase im Cureulio, esp. vv. 472, 
485. (5) W. Schwarz, Die Potaimophylacia in CLL. 
ii. 1970, discussing the duties ete. of the Roman 
ships stationed on the Nile. (6) W. Liebenam Zu, 
Tradition tiber Gerimanicus, the first part of an exa- 
mination of Tac.’s account of Germ., apparently with 
the view of showing that Tac. unduly glorified his 
subject. 

Heft 11 contains (1) H. Diintzer Veber den Tpoun- 
Geds muppdpos, contending, against recent critics, 
that this was the first piece of the Prometheus- 
trilogy of Aesch. Several brief notes of no import- 
ance follow: then (2) F. Liiders Randbemerkungen 
zu Xen. Anab., marginal comments, seldom critical. 
3) K. J. Liebhold Zu Platons Gorgias, proposing in 
503 C rovro be Téxvns twds Beira for 7.6. Téexvyn Tis 
eivat, and one or two other similar alterations. (4) 
G. Knaack Zu den Gricch. Epigrammatikern, emen- 
dations in Anth. Pal. (5) K. Goebel Zu Homeros, 
critical notes. (6) K. Manitius Zu Hipparchos Com- 
mentary der Phainomena des Aratos u. des Eudoxos, 
giving an account of the contents of the treatise 
with many corrections, obviously a very important 
article. (7) W. Liebenam Zur Tradition tiber Ger- 
manicus, continued, 





Indogermanische Forschungen—heratsge- 
geben von Kari BrUGMANN und WILNELM 
SrTREITBERG. Band I. Heft. 1 and 2. Strassburg. 
Triibner. 

THE appearance of a new German philological 
periodical will be welcomed with but moderate 
enthusiasm by those unfortunate students who, apart 
from scattered articles in journals not exclusively 
devoted to the science, have already some half-dozen 
appearing at irregular intervals to read in order to 
keep themselves abreast of the times. But apart 
from this inevitable drawback, the new Zeitschrift 
will meet with general acceptance, if only as a proof 
that its senior editor, freed at last from the exhaus- 
ting work of summarising in the Gruadriss the 
results hitherto attained, will continue still further to 
enrich by original research the science which already 
owes somuch to him. The journal will be accom- 
panied by a review of works on Indogermanic 
philology and antiquities, edited by Prof. Streitberg. 
The subscription is sixteen marks for the volume of 
five numbers. 
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The principal articles in the present number are as 
follows :—H. Hirt on the schleifend (circumflex) and 
gestossen (acute) accent in Indogermanic, showing 
from a comparison of Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and 
Greek, that the cireumflex accent arises in three 
ways: (1) by contraction of two syllables (tpe?s from 
trews), (2) by loss of the last vowel, when the pre- 
viously penultimate vowel, if long, is circumflexed 
(rimG (dat.) for rimd-ar, contrast tiud-v), (3) by loss of 
a nasal after a long vowel (Sk. ace. plur. fem. -ds for 
dns.).—W. Streitberg on the accented sonant nasal, 
chiefly directed againt the dominant theory that 7 
ever directly becomes ax, and laying down : (1) that 
in syllables which always carried the accent, en, ov 
are invariably kept, (2) that by shifting of the accent, 
these are reduced to », Gk. and Sk. a, which is not 
changed by acquiring a secondary accent, (3) that 
Greek av=n in éaoi, &c., is the product of contami- 
nation of -oyr: and -a71.—Ernest Maass on *Ipts aud its 
cognates.—K. Brugmann, Etymologica. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. 
Ed. Comparetti, Miiller e Flechia. (Turin, 1891.) 

Fase. 4—6 contains (1) F. Pais Le piu antiche 
relazione tra la Grecia ¢ U Italia, discussing a sugges- 
tion of Helbig’s (Hom. Epos p. 83 sqq.) that there 
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was a communication by land between Italy and 
Greece round the Istrian Gulf. (2) C. Nigra Lani di 
Callimaco, an account of the MSs. of the hymus, 
introductory to a translation. (3) G. Setti Gli 
Epigrammi di Luciano, rejecting apparently the 
whole collection, 53 in number, (4) C. Giambelli 
Gli studi Aristotelici ete. nel ‘De Finibus,’ con- 
tinued. (5) C. Cristofolini sw Verg. Hel. i. 65. 
proposing ‘ Pars Scythiam et rapidum erectam venie- 
mus ob aven’(!) (6) R. Sabbadini Questioni storico- 
critiche su Quintiliano, the first on Poggio’s MSS., 
the second on L. Valla’s studies in Quintilian. 
Various critical notes and reviews follow. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. Band xxxi. Heft 4 (ap- 
pearing out of its proper order) is entirely occupied 
with the continuation and completion (from Heft 
2) of J. N. Reuter’s inquiry into the accent of 
Sanskrit nominal composita, 

Band xxxii. Heft 2. Holger Pedersen on the 7-n 
stems, to prove that the alternation between 7 (also 
i, u, a, 1) in the nominative and # in the oblique 
cases of heteroclite neuters is primitive. F. Solmsen 
on the theory of the digamma, chiefly with reference 
to the Cretan dialect. The other articles deal with 
Arian and Keltie philology. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Abbott (E.) A History of Greece. Part I]. From 
the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
500-445 p.c. Cr. 8vo. Longmans & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Vinctus. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. G. Plaistowe and 
W. F. Mason. Post 8vo. Clive. 3s. 6d, 

Caesar, The Gallic War. Book III. With Map, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Edited by J. F. Bracken- 
bury. 12mo. Percival. 1s. 6d. net. 

Engelmann (R.) and Anderson (W. C.F.) Practical 
Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 38 plates, 
containing 225 illustrations from works of Ancient 
Art, with descriptive text, and an Epitome of the 
Contents of each Book, for the use of Schools and 
Students of Literature and Art. Folio. Grevel. 
10s. 6d. 

Euripides. Paechae. With critical and explanatory 
Notes and illustrations from works of Ancient 
Art, by J. E. Sandys. 3rd edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 12s, 6d. 

Freeman (KE. A.) The History of Sicily from the 
Earliest Times. Vol. ILI. The Athenian and 
Carthaginian Invasions. With Maps. — 8vo. 
Clarendon Press. 24s. 

Homer for Beginners. Iliad. Book III. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by M. T. Tatham. 
Extra Feap. 8vo. Cloth limp. Frowde. 1s, 6d. 

Jebh (R. C.) Homer: an Introduction to the Iliad 





and the Odyssey. 4th edition. Post Svo. 212 pp. 
Maclehose. 33s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) Problems in Greek History. Post 
8vo, 264 pp. Maemillan. 7s. 6d. 

Middicton (J. H.) Remains of Ancient Rome. Two 
Vols. 8vo. Black. 25s, 

Murray (A. 8.) Handbook of Greek Archeology : 
Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Sculpture, Terra Cottas, 
Mural Paintings, Architecture, &c., with numerous 
illustrations. Post 8vo, 482 pp. Murray. 18s. 

Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Indices. By G. E. Under- 
hill. Cr. 8vo. Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Prucn (G, G.) Latin Examination Papers. Whittaker 
& Co. 2s. 6d. 

Sophocles. Plays and Fragments. With critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English 
Prose, by R. C. Jebb. Vol. V.. Trachiniae. 8vo. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 12s. 6d. 

Philoctetes. A Translation by F. G, 
Plaistowe. 12mo. 40 pp. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Books I.-]V. <A Translation. 
12mo. Clive. 2s. 

Weymouth (KR. F.) Resultant Greek Testament. 
Elliot Stock. 5s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book I. A Close Transla- 
tion, by F. L. D. Richardson and A, H. Alleroft. 
12mo. 34 pp. Clive. 1s. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Adams (C. D.) De periodorum formis et suecces- 
sionibus in Demosthenis oratione Chersonesitica. 
Diss. Kiel 91. 8vo. 1048S, u. 1 Tab. 

Baar (J.) De Bacchidibus Plautinae quaestiones, 
Diss. Kiel 91. 8vo. 6358. 

Bonnet (M.) La Philologie classique. Six confé- 
rences sur l'objet et la méthode des études 
supérieures relatives i l'antiquité grecque et 
romaine. 12mo. iv, 228 pp. Paris, Klincksieck. 

Correard (F.) Hérodote. Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. 240 pp. Paris, Lecéne, Oudin et Cie. 

‘ouat (A.)  Aristophane et Il’ancienne Comédie 
attique. 18mo. 396 pp. Paris, Lectne, Oudin 
et Cle, 

Courtois-Suffit. Les Temples d’Esculape. La Médecine 
religieuse dans la Grece ancienne. Svo. 30 pp. 
Paris, Asselin et Houzeau. 

[Extract : Archives générales de médicine.1] 

Crochet (lL. C.) La Toilette chez les Romaines au 
temps des empereurs. Etude des principaux objets 
de toilette trouvés dans les fouilles de la Nécropole 
de Trion, 12 plates. 4to. 75 pp. Lyon, 
Imprimerie Sézanne fréres. 

Curtius (E.) Alterthum und Gegenwart. Gesam- 
melte Reden und Vortriige. Band I. 4te Auflage. 
8vo. vii, 395 pp. Berlin, Besser. 7 Mk. 

Euripides. Iphigenie in Taurien. Fiir den Schul- 
gebrauch erklirt von J. Merkler, Ausgabe A, 
Kommentar unterm Text. S8vo. xii, 74, und 
viii, pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 20, 
Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 
2 Heften. 1 Mk, 20. 

Fuchs (R.) Erasistratea quae in librorum memoria 
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